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SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS 


II.Y.  printers 
win  ‘liehesl 
pad’  with 
newspapers 


William  J.  Eaton  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News: 


GanneH  Go. 
chiefs  see 
record  year 


Honored  with 
a  Pulitzer  for 
distinguished 
reporting 


Controllers’ 
data  banks 
will  guide 
management 


Washington  Bureau  correspondent  William  J.  Eaton  won  the  1970  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  disclosures  that  led  to  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth's  rejection 
for  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  seat.  He  also  won  the  Sidney  Hillman  award  and 
an  Honorable  Mention  for  the  Raymond  Clapper  award. 


Eaton's  citation  was  for  "a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  on  national 
affairs,”  and  noted:  “He  undertook  the  investigation  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
qualifications  after  his  newspaper  had  come  out  editorially  in  support  of 
Haynsworth's  candidacy.”  His  is  the  14th  Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  to  the 
Daily  News. 


We  take  great  pride  in  this  latest  recognition  by  the  National  Pulitzer  Prize 
Advisory  Board.  It  testifies  to  the  outstanding  quality  and  editorial  excellence 
that  our  readers  recognize  as  hallmarks  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


unleashes  the  next 
generation  phototypesetter... 


COMIFUTEIR  ACTUATED  TYPESETTER 


Born  to  link  advanced  electronic  and  optical  technology  with  modern  general-purpose  computer- 
aided  typesetting  techniques,  the  C/A/T’s  nine  lives  will  work  for  you. 


miilv 


Fiber  Optics  with  unique  Image  Enhancer  feature  provides  for 
high-quality  typographic  images  of  even  density  in  all  point  sizes. 

The  C/ A/T  purrs  along  at  over  50  newspaper  lines  per  minute. 

Mixes  four  non-duplexed  typefaces  in  nine  point  sizes  . . . 
unlimited  in-line  mixing  of  faces  and  sizes. 

Tape  control  of  all  typographic  functions— typeface,  point 
size,  measure  (to  47  picas),  and  leading. 

High  reliability  is  assured  through  the  use  of  first-quality  medium 
scale  integrated  (MSI)  electronic  components  . . .  complete 
control  logic  housed  on  one  easily-accessed  8"xll"  card. 

The  C/A/T  is  free  of  environmental  restrictions.  A  broad 
ambient  temperature  range  (32°F  to  120°F)  and  internally- 
regulated  power  supplies  permit  the  C/A/T  to  run  where 
the  action  is. 

2",  3",  6"  and  8"  stabilization  paper  and  short  cassette  leaders 
maximize  photo  material  utilization. 

The  C/A/T  occupies  less  than  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space  . . . 
can  be  operated  against  a  wall.  All  operating  and  maintenance 
accesses  are  from  the  front. 

A  fully  operational  C/A/T,  with  four  typefaces  and 
nine  lenses  can  be  purring  in  your  composing 
room  for  under  $17,000. 


Visit  our  booths  at  the  ANPA/RI 

Production  Management  Conference,  or  write  to: 


GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INC./217  JACKSON  ST./LOWELL,  MASS,  ms., 2  /  (tilT)  4.-,;i-2111 
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Rochester's  HELP!  For  The  Consumer  Page 
Rescues  Readers  From  Inflation 


More  and  more  problems  coming  in  to  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle's 
HELP!  Column  dealt  with  common  consumer  headaches. 

Inflation  was  being  magnified  by  losing  battles  with  computers, 
confusion  about  pricing,  fraudulent  claims,  packaging,  etc. 

So  we  created  a  once-a-week  page  to  rescue  our  readers  from 
the  inflation  pinch. 

It's  helped  find  the  date  codes  on  perishable  foods,  worned 
against  fraudulent  wig-selling  practices,  described  the  pleasures  and 
pitfalls  of  credit  cards,  and  reported  poor  food  handling  practices  in 
Rochester  restaurants. 

HELP!  For  The  Consumer  helps  make  readers  smarter  shoppers. 

Great  newspapers  must  react  with  relevent  features  when  readers 
need  them.  We  are.  And  we  do. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  how  we're  doing  it,  write  James  R.  Blakely, 
HELP!  Editor.  He'll  send  samples. 

and 

Rochester,  New  York  14614 

Member;  Gonnett  Group 


in  toucan*  the  X  is  small,  but. 


Teletype  it’s  c 

because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
terminal.”  It  is  never  used  as  a  noun  or 
verb,  as  in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype,"  or 
"Teletype  it.” 


it’s  always  a  cap. 


TELETYPE 


What  makes  ALTOONA  "Test-Town,  Pa"? 


In  our  compact,  isolated  market  where  outside  newspapers 
don’t  make  a  drop  of  difference,  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR  is 
the  daily  buying  guide  for  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out 
of  5  in  the  metro  area.  MIRROR  test  ads  get  quick  dollar 
results  for  Altoona’s  cooperative  retailers — valid  results  for 
you  in  your  selling  plans.  When  you  test  in  Altoona,  one  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  does  the  job,  and  does  it  right! 

Sltootm  SKicrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

3l*June  12 — API  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Columbia  University. 

JUNE 

4-6 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

4-6 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Cumberland  Falls.  Corbin. 

4- 6 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau  of  New  York  State  Doilies.  Gideon 
Putnam  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs. 

5- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Illinois,  Arlington  Park  Tower  & 
Hotel,  Arlington  Heights. 

5-7 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Fountainhead  Lodge.  Checotah. 

7-11 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association.  Sheraton  Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit. 

7-11 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  and  SNPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference.  Rivergate,  New  Orleans. 

7-12 — PNPA  Newspaper  lnstitute*Reporters  Training  Seminar.  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

1 1- 13 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rivermont.  Memphis. 

12- 13 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

12- 14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Fort  Sumter  Hotel.  Charleston. 

13- 14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Rich¬ 
mond, 

14- 17 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Belmont,  Cape  Cod. 

14-19 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 26 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  newspaper  executives  (under 
50,000).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

15- 17 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Northern  Hotel,  Billings,  Montana. 

15- 19 — Seminar  for  Newsmen.  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 

17- 20 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

18- 20 — Texas  Press  Association.  Astroworld  Hotel,  Houston. 

18  20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Dunes.  Lincoln  City. 

18- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Americano  Motel. 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

19- 20- — California  Editors  Conference  of  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

19-20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Dunes,  Lincoln  City. 

19- 21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel.  Spring  Lake 
N.J. 

20- 21 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Del 
Monte  Hyatt  House,  Monterey. 

21- 25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Radls- 
son  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

21- 26 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Washington  Plaza  Hotel.  Seattle. 

23- 27 — National  Confederation  of  Press  Women.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

24- 27 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Stuckey's  Carriage  Inn.  Jekyll  Island. 
24-27 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 

Moines. 

25*28 — Alabama  Press  Association  Work/Study  Mission  to  Acapulco  and 
Mexico  City. 

28-30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Gideon  Putnam 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

28-July  2  — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

28-July  3  — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

JULY 

16- 18 — National  Newspaper  Association  Surburban  Newspaper  Section. 
Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wlghts- 
ville. 

23- 25 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Gulf  Shores. 

AUGUST 

|.7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

6-8 — -Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 
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The  70’s  have  been  heralded  as  the  “Decade  of  Change" 
for  the  nev/spaper  industry.  No  longer  will  the  industry 
remain  in  the  background  of  technological  advance¬ 
ment— TODAY’S  NEWSPAPER  REQUIRES  TODAY’S 
TECHNOLOGY! 

Tal-Star  shares  in  this  commitment.  The  TAL-STAR  I 
SYSTEM  is  the  system  of  today  and  tomorrow.  It  pro¬ 
vides,  from  a  single  source,  a  TOTAL  system — hardware 
and  software  —  tailored  specifically  to  the  production 
requirements  of  today’s  newspaper  and  expansion  to 
fullfill  tomorrow's  needs. 

Have  you  been  looking  for  such  “extras”  as  a  full 
classified  advertising  production  system  or  an  edit/cor¬ 
rection  program?  Look  no  more — these  are  supplied  as 
an  integral  part  of  Tal-Star’s  total  inservice  commitment. 

Tal-Star  doesn’t  stop  here.  Are  you  interested  in  such 
developments  as:  multi-channel  processing;  on-line  driv¬ 
ing  of  photocomposers;  or  tape  cassette  I/O?  These  are 
but  three  of  the  “pluses”  Tal-Star  has  designed  into  the 
TAL-STAR  I  SYSTEM. 


Tal-Star’s  basic  COMPOSITION  SYSTEM  is  designed 
to  satisfy  a  diversity  of  hot-type  and  photocomposition 
production  requirements.  Fully  operational  program 
modules  are  included  for: 

•  Hot  metal  composition  (band  or  no-band) 

•  Wire  service  stripping  and  rejustification 

•  Linofilm 

•  Linotron  505 

•  Photon  513,  532,  560,  561,  713 

•  Fototronic  1200 


The  time  to  plan  for  tomorrow  is  TODAY.  Start  by 
paying  a  visit  to  Booth  301 — see  a  demonstration  of 
the  TAL-STAR  I  SYSTEM — and  judge  for  yourself  the 
merits  of  the  system. 

Tal-Star  welcomes  you  to  New  Orleans  and  looks 
forward  to  the  opportunity  to  introduce  you  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  you  need  today  for  tomorrow. 


TALrSmOiR 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,IN& 

welcomes  you  to  the 

42^  Annual  ANPA/RI PRODUCTIOIM 
MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 


Other  Offices: 

TAL-STAR  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC; 
228  Alexander  Street 

New  York 
Washington 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

609  924-5522 

CATCH-lines 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
awinner? 

It’s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 

'  'rading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here’s  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they’re  so  popular; 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps; 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  o  le-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  jf  these,  only  a  jraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 
is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


By  Leiiora  Williamson 

THE  SLUG  FOR  THIS  PARAGRAPH  IS  “SEX”— Canadian 
Press  records  the  blushes  of  a  lady  in  Duxford,  England,  who 
unwrapped  an  ice  cream  cake  for  a  party  and  saw  the  word 
SEX  written  brilliantly  across  the  top.  The  CP  story  concluded ; 
“The  manufacturers,  who  apologized,  explained  it  was  a  parting 
gesture  by  a  cook  who  had  been  discharged.”  .  .  .  And  then, 
the  Dallas  News  recounts  how  people  at  the  Stevenson  Printing 
Company  went  “white  of  face  and  weak  in  the  knee”  when  an 
error  in  a  job  was  caught.  They  checked  the  correction  20 
times.  The  job  was  a  wedding  invitation,  and  it  announced  that 
the  couple  would  be  wed  at  “sex  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.” 

•*••*•* 

AN  ANONYMOUS  READER,  noting  that  JOE  CREASON  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  was  going  to  speak  at  a  series  of 
Kentucky  Bankers  Association  meetings,  wrote  in  to  ask  what 
kind  of  speaker  he  is.  Joe  published  his  by-line  column  answer: 
“Well,  some  speakers  are  good  and  some  are  bad.  Me,  I’m 
good  AND  bad.” 

*  *  * 

Newspapers  get  silly  requests.  Indianapolis  News'  “Don't 
Quote  Me”  columnist  Bill  Wildhack  reports  a  man  claiming 
to  be  55,  retired  and  with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands  called 
the  News  and  said  he  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  try  for  the 
kissing  record.  He  said  he  read  where  two  college  students 
hold  the  world  record  for  a  kiss  at  1  hour,  36  minutes.  He 
said  he  and  his  wife  believe  they  could  hold  a  kiss  for  1  hour, 

50  minutes.  He  wondered  if  the  News  would  cover  the  event. 

The  invitation  was  declined  .  .  .  Long  kisses,  it  seems,  aren’t 
newsworthy. 

AMONG  BOOK  AUTHORS  this  season  are:  Peter  Binze.n, 
urban  affairs  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  His  “White- 
town,  U.S.A.”  is  set  for  July  publication.  May  27  was  pub  day 
for  Don  Tracy’s  “The  Last  Boat  Out  of  Cincinnati”.  It’s  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  waggish  tale  of  a  16-year-old  stableboy  sent  by  his 
father  to  purchase  a  string  of  horses  in  Cincinnati.  The  former 
newspaperman  began  his  writing  career  in  a  Maryland  summer 
cottage  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Some  26  novels  later,  he  lives  in 
Clearwater,  Florida.  Just  published  is  “A  More  Perfect  Union” 
by  Robert  Staff,  a  former  columnist  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Denver  Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

*  *  * 

.4GE  OF  DISCRETION— Paul  T.  Vickers  of  McAllen. 
Texas,  doesn’t  mind  telling  how  as  the  21-year-old  editor  of 
the  Port  Lavaca  (Texas)  W  ave,  he  wrote  a  heated  editorial 
attacking  a  prominent  politician.  He  recalls  a  venerable  judge 
in  the  city  wrote  a  reply  w’hich  he  had  to  publish:  “The  states¬ 
man  attacked  by  our  youthful  editor  was  passing  legislation 
before  the  boy  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  if  indeed  he  has 
vet  arrived  at  that  age.” 

*  *  *■ 

WAS  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL  a  bit  piqued 
when  he  and  his  wife  were  introduced  at  a  Chicago  campaign 
dinner  as  “Mrs.  Martha  Mitchell  and  her  husband  John”? 
Under  a  CDN  dateline  the  answer  came:  “Oh,  well,  as  long  as 
I  get  back  to  practicing  law  some  day  I  don’t  care  what  they 
say  about  me.” 

The  same  story  also  said  Martha  supports  Women’s  Libera¬ 
tion  “100  per  cent.  Yes  indeed.  I’m  all  for  women  havin’  their 
rights.” 

*  *  * 

AN  UNWELCOME  PREVIEW  of  the  aging  process  was  ac¬ 
corded  BETH  POLSON  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star  dur¬ 
ing  her  plane  ride  with  the  Blue  Angels  flying  team  for  the 
paper’s  “Lively  Age”  page.  After  experiencing  weightlessness, 
which  she  thought  was  peaceful  “total  serenity”,  a  fast  climb 
brought  an  extremely  opposite  sensation.  Beth  wrote:  “The 
gravity  pull  felt  as  if  I  weighed  nothing  short  of  a  ton  and  mv 
skin  was  pulling  downward.  I  glanced  in  a  mirror  on  my  left 
and  my  eves  were  even  pulling  down  from  the  force.  Little 
circles  under  my  eyes  became  big  bags.  That’s  a  frightening 
experience  for  a  woman.  If  that’s  what  the  next  10  years  are 
going  to  bring,  it’s  not  much  to  look  forward  to.” 
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Mariott 
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Within  three  years  there’ll  be  changes  aplenty  for  the 
downtown,  skyline  of  the  Nation’s  No.  2  Port.  Scheduled  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  1972  are  six  major  projects. 
They  are:  the  1010  Common  building  (32  stories),  the  One 
Shell  Square  building  (50  stories),  the  300  Block  Poydras 
building  (22  stories)  and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
building  (22  stories).  Modern  office  buildings  all,  they’ll 
feature  space-saver  in-building  parking.  The  remaining  two 
of  the  sextet  are  the  42-story  Mariott  Hotel  (1,000  rooms) 
and  the  9-story  Le  Pavilion  (269  rooms)  a  luxury  hotel  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Hotel  DeSoto.  All  are  within  easy  walk¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  new  International  Trade  Mart  and  the 
newcomer  “Rivergate”  with  its  huge  exhibition  facilities 
so  popular  with  conventioneers. 

Metro  New  Orleans  is  indeed  a  market  abuilding  with 
greater  sales  potentials  every  year.  What’s  more,  it’s  a 
market  that’s  reached,  with  unequaled  effectiveness,  by 
The  Times- Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States-Item.  Schedule 
here  and  watch  your  sales  rise  as  surely  as  our  skyline. 


It’s  a  Building  Boom 
for  New  Orleans’  Central 
Business  District 
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Those  selfnippointed  guardians 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


\'ice  President  Agnew  is  long  on  oraiorv.  He  continiits  lo  score  the 
press  attacking  the  “colunins  anti  editorials  of  the  liberal  news  media 
of  this  country,  those  really  illiberal,  self-appointed  guardians  of  our 
ilestiny  who  would  like  to  run  the  country  without  ever  submitting 
lo  the  elective  process  as  we  in  public  office  must  do.” 

He  says  he  is  bothered  ‘‘that  the  press — as  a  group — regards  the 
f  irst  .Amendment  as  its  own  private  preserve.  Every  time  I  criticize 
what  1  consider  to  be  excesses  or  faults  in  ihe  news  business,  I  am 
accused  of  repression,  and  the  leaders  of  the  \arious  iirofessional 
i^roups  wave  the  Fii-st  Amendment  as  they  denounce  me.” 

We  don’t  know  where  Mr.  Agnew  got  that  idea  about  the  press  re¬ 
garding  the  First  .\inendment  as  its  own  private  preserve.  It  couldn’t 
be  farther  from  tlie  truth  but  it  certainly  is  calculated  to  get  a  rise 
out  of  an  audieme  in  an  anti-press  speech.  No  one  has  accused  him  of 
“repression”  since  he  made  his  first  anti-broadcasting  speech  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  because  broadcasting  stations  are  licensed  bv  goxernment 
they  had  better  watch  their  step.  Since  he  hasn’t  mentioned  it  again, 
we  assume  he  has  realized  the  accusation  of  ‘‘repression”  could  be 
justified  somewhat  at  that  time. 

Mr.  .\gnew’  talks  as  if  he  thinks  he  and  Nixon  and  others  in  this 
\dministration  are  the  first  office  holders  in  history  to  feel  the  critical 
barbs  of  the  press.  The  Fiist  .Amendment  was  adopted  so  the  people 
would  be  free  to  critic  i/e  their  gcnernment. 

I'here  hasn’t  been  a  President  or  an  .Vdmiuistration  in  I’.S.  histors 
that  has  had  the  unanimous  approsal  of  liie  jieople  or  of  the  press 
lor  their  policicjs  and  actions. 

-And,  although  Mr.  .Agnew  is  fiee  to  criticize  the  juess  as  he  jioints 
out  under  his  own  First  .Amendment  guarantee,  he  is  foolish  to  exjiec  t 
that  anything  he  says  about  the  prc'ss  will  influence  it  to  change  its 
mind  or  its  attitudes  pio  or  cou  about  the  .Nixon  .Administration. 

Editors,  columnists  and  broadcasters  are  not  children  engaged  in  a 
nose-thumbing  contest  with  the  \'ite  President.  I  I lose  who  agree  with 
him  and  the  President  will  say  so,  and  those  wlio  disagree  will  continue 
to  say  so.  .And  that’s  what  the  First  .Amendment  is  all  about. 

The  New  York  contracts 

1  he  excessive  wage  increases  granted  at  the  |H)iiu  of  a  gun  b\  New 
NOrk  Caty  newspaper  jniblishers  to  the  ciaft  unions  will  have  an  in 
llationary  impact  on  every  newspaper  labor  contract  in  the  couiitiA 
as  they  come  up  for  re-negotiation,  to  use  a  highly  inaccurate  woicl. 

We  doubt  that  it  will  bring  the  demise  ol  any  newspapers  because 
the  advertisers  and  readers  will  liear  the  brunt  of  the  higher  ojierating 
costs,  as  they  always  ha\e,  through  increased  rates.  It  certainly  rings 
the  death  knell  for  the  10-cent  standard-sized  newspajier.  No  onc^ 
knows  yet  what  effect  all  this  may  have  ultimatelv  on  the  level  ol 
advertising  linage  or  of  circulations. 

I'he  tragedy  of  the  New  York  debacle  is  that  the  consortium  of 
10  unions  was  able  to  force  the  highest  wage  increase  in  newspaper 
history  without  making  one  concession  to  permit  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  through  new’  automated  |)rocesses. 
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letters 

NONSENSE 

Your  lead  story  (May  9)  is  inane  and 
asinine.  It  was  about  a  three-day  idea  ses- 
stion  attended  by  the  city  editors  of  18 
fairly  large  newspapers.  It  must  have 
been  a  barren  meeting  because  the  story 
is  mostly  nonsense. 

The  story  rambles  on  for  nearly  1,500 
words  without  saying  anything  new  or 
thoughtful.  If  it  was  accurate,  fairly  com¬ 
plete  report  of  the  meeting,  then  18  news¬ 
papers  need  new  city  editors. 

Listen  to  this  startling  statement:  “The 
group  talked  of  what  they  would  do  with 
a  few  additional  reporters  .  .  .  but  then 
came  to  the  realization  that  publishers 
generally  are  in  no  mood  for  such  expan¬ 
sion  while  facing  rapidly  rising  costs,  par¬ 
ticularly  wage  increase  demands.”  (Pub¬ 
lishers  are  rarely  in  the  mood  for  such 
expansion.) 

And  this  profound  declaration:  “But 
good  newsmen  ought  to  he  able  to  select 
the  significant  items  and  throw  away  the 
others.”  (That  borders  on  the  revolution¬ 
ary.) 

Savor  this  gem:  “Training  is  another  key 
to  making  the  staff  more  jtroductive.”  (If 
that  doesn't  leave  the  mind  reeling, 
nothing  will.) 

Consumer  affairs  and  pollution  are 
among  the  latest  journalism  fads  and 
most  newspapers  have  already  jumped  on 
the  bandwagon.  However,  if  newspapers 
had  done  what  they  should  have  been 
doing  through  the  years,  there  would  be 
no  need  today  for  the  Ralph  Naders  and 
Rachel  Carsons,  and  we  wouldn’t  be  boring 
our  readers  with  stories  about  environ¬ 
mental  suicide. 

As  for  the  “big  picture,”  it  is  a  bit 
dismal:  Few  newspapers  are  anywhere 
near  as  good  as  they  could  be,  many  are 
badly  run  and  some  are  nothing  more 
than  vegetables. 

Negroes  must  have  been  amused  by  the 
article  (and  insulted  for  it  suggested 
lowering  the  standards  to  recruit  more 
blacks).  What  is  the  point  in  trving  so 
hard  to  recruit  Negroes  if  you’re  just 
going  to  assign  them  to  the  modern  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  old  darkie  beat? 

As  for  in  depth  stories,  most  of  them 
are  an  enormous  waste  of  manpower,  space 
and  time  (but  not  the  readers’  time,  be¬ 
cause  few  ever  bother) . 

RofSKHT  V.  Pr\tt 

Wire  editor, 

I.ouisvUtp  (Ky.)  Times 
■*■  *  * 

If  the  city  editors  at  the  meeting  feel 
that  they  should  bend  f»ver  backwards 
to  accommodate  Negroes  in  reporting 
black  communitv  news,  then  why  shouldn't 
they  propose  the  same  for  me.  a  white 
man,  in  reporting  white  communitv  news? 

Or  isn't  what’s  happening  in  the  white 
communitv  as  vital  as  in  the  black?  .\fter 
all.  the  Negroes  do  n(»t  have  exclusive 
claims  to  povertv.  social  injustice  and  in¬ 
equality.  I  don’t  see  any  citv  editors 
breaking  down  doors  to  see  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  .\merican  Indian  communi¬ 
ties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  see  any 
black  city  editors  of  black  community 
newspapers  clamoring  to  hire  white  re¬ 


porters  for  “inside”  reporting  of  white 
community  problems. 

If  the  city  editors  at  the  meeting  be¬ 
lieve  their  line  of  logic  to  he  true,  then 
they  should  hire  blacks  for  the  black 
community  news,  Jews  for  the  Jewish 
community  news,  American  Indians  for 
the  Indian  community  news,  Poles  for  the 
Poles,  Italians  for  the  Italians  ad  infini¬ 
tum. 

Victor  Skowronski 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AMBITIONS 

For  the  past  couple  of  years  I've  had 
niy  JM  301  lab  students  fill  out  a  junior- 
scale  biographical  sheet.  It  is  intriguing 
what  a  student  can  teach  the  teacher 
through  such  an  exchange. 

Example:  One  response  to  the  question. 
“In  terms  of  a  career  where  would  you 
like  to  be  10  years  from  now?”  was  a 
neat,  terse  “Alive.”  He  then  admitted  his 
aim  to  be  a  wire  service  reporter. 

Anyway,  I  thought  a  summary  of  my 
findings  might  interest  some  of  you.  What 
prompted  my  search  of  their  bios  was  my 
growing  belief  that  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  my 
students  were  professing  law  scho(d  ambi¬ 
tions.  The  survey  pinpoints  that  PR  is 
attracting  the  majority  of  the  budding 
Melvin  Beilis,  at  least  where  JM  301  stu¬ 
dents  are  concerned.  Off  the  top  of  my 
head  and  without  a  look  at  the  final  grades 
of  the  nine  pre-law  students.  I’d  sav  most 
were  C-B  range  students  in  301 ;  franklv 
I'm  undecided  whether  I  think  it's  good, 
bad  or  so-so  that  their  sights  are  set  out¬ 
side  the  communications  field. 

But  I’d  be  less  than  honest  if  I  didn’t 
confess  that  it  tugs  at  my  news-editorial 
partialities  when  a  301  student  observes; 
“I  have  alwavs  been  interested  in  writing 
and  advertizing  (sic)  intrigues  me.  So. 
when  I  was  forced  (Chance  underline)  to 
take  a  major  which  did  not  reoiiire  a 
language  requirement,  I  took  PR.”  (The 
career  goal  of  this  very  bright  (high  B 
student  in  301  with  Miami  Herald  sports 
writing  experience)  is  to  be  a  state  sen¬ 
ator  in  Tallahassee  and  silent  partner  in 
a  law  firm  10  years  from  now.) 

Here’s  the  breakdown  of  the  findings  for 
the  95  students  reviewed: 

\EW ^-editorial  SEQVE^CE:  37  to¬ 
tal 

News  writing — 16 

Editing  nr  newspaper  management  8 
Magazine  writing — 3 

Technical  writing — 3  (2  want  to  be  sc  i¬ 
ence  writers:  1.  law.) 

TV'^  news  writing  -I 
Ministry — 1 
freelance  writing — 1 
Business — 1 
‘'oorts  writing--! 

I  ndecided — 2 

RROADCASTIXG  SEQI  ENCE-.  21  total 

Major  network  work — 1 
TV  producer — 3 
Entertainer/ performer  3 
Newsman — 3 
Sports  announcer — 2 
.Snorts  film  director — 1 
TV  programming — 1 
Station  manager  1 
Teaching — 1 
ETV— 1 
Undecided — 1 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SEQUENCE:  36 

total 
Law — 8 
Business  pr — 6 
Public  relations — 4 
PR  firm — 1 
Government  pr — 2 
Travel  agent — 1 
Literary  writing — 1 
Teaching — 1 

Religious  publications — 1 
Ministry — 1 
Sports  PR — 1 
Personnel  manager — 1 
Automotive/racing  pr — 1 
University  pr — 1 
Political  pr — 1 
Business  counsellor — 1 
Politics — 1 
Undecided — 3 
ENGLISH:  1  total 

“Widely  read  columnist  in  a  widely 
read  periodical.” 

To  which  I  can  only  conclude,  “Write 
on.” 

Jean  C.  Chance 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

(The  writer  is  an  instructor  in  the  Col- 
/ege  of  Journalism  &  Communications  at 
the  Uniiersity  of  Elorida.) 

*  *  * 

4PPLAUSE 

May  1  add  my  applause  to  the  program 
of  the  new  president  of  ASNE?  It’s  good 
to  know  Newby  Noyes  will  use  “logic,  not 
emotion,”  to  preserve  and  protect  those 
rights  guaranteed  the  press  by  the  consti¬ 
tution.  .And  it’s  good  to  know  that  his 
concept  of  newspaper  service  is  “Honest, 
Fair  and  Interesting.” 

Bash.  (Stt  efy)  Walters 

Frankfort,  Ind. 


Short  Takes 

HE.AULINE:  Mayor  Assairs  ‘Crim¬ 
inals’  Who  Disrupt  Public  .Affairs. — 

Baltimore  Xews  American. 

*  *  ^ 

Mrs.  Willard  Wirtz,  wife  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  a  seamstress, 
wore  a  mid-calf  white  wool  dress.  “I’ve 
got  all  lengths,”  she  said.  Instead  it 
was  converted  into  a  combination  life¬ 
boat  and  tugboat. — Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
•Vcic.s’. 

«  *  * 

The  bride  will  he  110  feet  wide  and 

will  provide  a  six-lane  divided  highway. 
— Lot) (I  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  Vo-Tec  Center  is  outside  the  city 
limits  and  is  not  contagious. — Adrian 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram. 

*  ♦  * 

My  husband  is  a  good  man,  but  she 
is  very  sensitive,  and  I  wouldn’t  want 
to  hurt  his  masculine  pride. —  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

*  ^  St; 

The  place  abounds  in  rabbis,  squirrels, 
foxes  ajid  birds. — Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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When  he's  page  29  in  a 
will  the  values  he 
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history  book, 
stood  for  still  be  alive? 


Will  he  be  just  a  name,  a  date  and  a  few 
cold  facts  to  tomorrow’s  history  students?  Will 
the  same  thing  be  true  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  and  the  heroes  of  our  own  history 
lessons?  Or  can  we  look  forward,  as  he  did,  to  a 
“future  in  which  our  country  will  match  its  military 
strength  with  our  moral  restraint,  its  wealth  with 
our  wisdom,  it’s  power  with  our  purpose.” 

All  Americans  are  concerned  about 
keeping  the  ideals  of  our  country’s  heroes  alive. 
We  at  Knight,  as  members  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  feel  a  special  responsibility  to  future 
generations.  That’s  why  we  look  for— and  foster- 
integrity,  honesty  and  independence  in  every 
paper  that  joins  our  group.  And  why  we  provide 


an  atmosphere  of  innovation,  creativity,  and 
professionalism  in  order  to  effectively 
communicate  these  ideals  to  a  wide  number 
of  readers. 

When  he’s  page  29  in  a  history  book,  will 
the  values  he  stood  for  still  be  alive?  We’re 
one  voice  that  says  they  will.  One  voice. 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAreRSy  INC 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News.  Charlotte  Observer. 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph.  Miami  Herbld. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Gene  Roberts — national  news  director 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

His  nerves  stretch  all  the  way  to  Atlanta, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Washington. 

Where  20  national  correspondents  mon¬ 
itor  the  nation’s  vital  signs  —  its  temperature, 
pressure  and  pulse.  Not  only  during  crisis,  but 
in  periods  of  progress,  too. 

Roberts,  at  network  center,  sifts,  sorts 
and  assembles  their  reports.  And  then  speeds 


them  on  their  way  to  New  York  Times  News 
Service  subscribers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
around  the  world. 


Get  The  Times  national  news  reports . . . 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  best  of  The  New  York 
Times,  too.  Through  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service.  Call  R.  R.  Buckingham,  editor, 
at  (212)  556-7088.  To  add  muscle  to  your 
national  coverage. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service,  229 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 
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Circulation,  ad  prices  forced  up 

New  York  City  printers  win 
richest  contract  in  history 


it  said  it  had  to  omit  797  col¬ 
umns  of  news  that  would  nor¬ 
mally  have  been  published  in 
the  period  from  March  31  to 
May  23.  In  addition  to  the  few 
hours  of  regular  work  allowed 
by  the  union  tactics,  the  Times 
continued  a  normal  schedule  of 
“regular  overtime.” 

Printers  who  retire  will  col¬ 
lect  $40  more  in  monthly  pen¬ 
sions  under  a  new  clause  that 


Costs  of  publishing  New  York 
City  newspapers  wdll  skyrocket 
in  the  next  three  years.  In  1972 
they  will  probably  be  at  least 
42%  higher  than  they  are  now. 

To  cushion  the  effects  of  the 
richest  labor  contracts  ever  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  the  industry,  circu¬ 
lation  prices  are  being  in¬ 
creased  immediately  and  higher 
rates  for  advertising  will  be 
charged  under  revised  cards  to 
be  posted  soon. 

While  Bertram  Powers,  pres¬ 
ident  of  New  York  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  6,  boasted  “the 
best  package  I  have  ever  nego¬ 
tiated”  and  praised  publishers 
as  “good  businessmen,”  the 
15-11-11  percentage  settlement 
retroactive  to  March  31  was 
termed  “inflationary  and,  in 
fact,  punitive”  by  W.  H.  James, 
president  of  the  New  York 
News. 

The  News  capitulated  to  the 
tentative  agreement  before  Pow¬ 
ers  put  into  effect  a  “chapel 
mteetingf’  slow-down  that  had 
crippled  the  New  York  Times 
production  for  seven  weeks. 

‘No  alternative’  to  price  boo»t 

Announcing  a  boost  in  the 
copy  price  of  the  weekday  Times 
from  10^  to  15<f,  effective  June 
1.  and  increases  in  the  price  of 
the  Sunday  Times  up  to  75^  in 
outlying  areas,  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  publisher,  said  he 
had  “no  alternative  except  to 
attempt  to  recover  our  in¬ 
creased  production,  distribution 
and  other  costs  through  these 
increases.” 

The  Times  will  raise  its  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  an  average  of  14 
cents  a  line  (about  5% )  for  most 
categories,  beginning  August  1. 

The  New  York  Post,  which 
was  still  in  negotiation  wdth  the 
printers’  union,  boosted  its 
Monday-Friday  price  from  10<; 
to  15^  and  held  to  15^  on  the 
weekend  edition. 

The  higher  circulation  prices 
will  go  only  part  way  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  production  costs  since  a 
dip  in  sales  is  likely — how  much 
circulators  declined  to  estimate 
— and  a  largo  portion  of  the  in¬ 


crease  will  go  to  dealers. 

Last  year  circulation  revenue 
accounted  for  only  about  20% 
of  total  operating  revenues  of 
the  New  York  Times  Company. 
Weekday  issues  were  close  to 
the  million  mark,  with  small 
steady  gains,  but  Sunday  sales 
declined  slightly  to  about  1.4 
million. 

Problems  persist 

Sulzberger  commented  that 
the  size  of  the  wage  settlement 
with  the  printers  “is  an  unhap¬ 
py  record  in  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  history.  Part  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  lies  in  the  runa¬ 
way  course  of  the  general  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral.  But  that  is  only 
part  of  the  newspaper  story. 

“It  is  clear  from  the  settle¬ 
ment  that  not  enough  has  been 
learned  about  how  to  solve  the 
problems  confronting  both 
newspaper  management  and 
newspaper  unions,  even  though 
the  number  of  New  York  City 
newspapers  has  been  reduced 
from  seven  to  three  since  the 
114-day  strike  in  1962-63.  The 
solutions  to  these  problems 
must  be  found,  and  quickly.” 

Speaking  for  the  News, 
James  said  Walter  Graham,  di¬ 
rector  of  industrial  relations, 
had  reached  agreement  with 
Powers  on  the  Times  formula 
because  there  was  “no  realistic 
alternative.” 

‘Under  severe  pressure’ 

We  regard  this  settlement  as 
excessive,”  James  declared.  “It 
was  imposed  through  severe 
economic  pressure.” 

The  agreement,  he  added, 
makes  no  provision  whatever 
for  increased  productivity  in 
the  newspapers’  composing 
rooms. 

New  contracts  were  still  to  be 
worked  out  with  nine  other 
craft  unions  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  Also  awaiting  agreement 
were  the  printers’  contract  with 
the  Post  and  the  Long  Island 
Press,  one  of  the  major  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Newhouse  group 
that  has  a  circulation  above 
425,000  and  still  sells  for  5(i 


daily  and  25^  Sunday. 

The  settlement  with  the 
Times  will  give  the  printers  a 
package  gain  of  $84.04  a  week 
in  the  third  year.  The  basic  day 
rate,  with  a  reduction  in  hours 
from  35  to  34%,  will  climb  to 
$261.32,  with  three  boosts  on 
top  of  the  old  scale  of  $184.43. 

The  first  pay  increase  of 
$27.66  a  week  is  retroactive  to 
March  31  and  will  apply  to  the 
wages  paid  to  the  printers  while 
attending  non  productive  chapel 
meetings  that  ran  as  long  as  19 
hours  in  a  day. 

A  second  raise  will  add 
$23.33  to  the  basic  rates  and  the 
third  will  amount  to  $25.90. 

In  the  third  year  the  night 
shift  rate  will  be  up  trom 
$193.06  to  $273.55,  and  that  for 
the  lobster  shift  will  rise  from 
$201.69  to  $285.78. 

On  a  compound  calculation, 
the  pay  increases  of  15%  the 
first  year  and  11%  in  the  second 
and  again  the  third  year  come 
to  41.69%. 

On  top  of  this  the  union  was 
granted  continuation  of  pension 
and  welfare  contributions  at  the 
present  rate  of  9.304%  of  total 
weekly  earnings.  The  union  said 
this  amounted  to  $7.15  weekly. 

The  agreement  includes  a 
provision  for  wage  adjustment 
when  the  cost  of  living  index 
rises  more  than  6%  in  a  base 
year  running  from  May  to  May. 
With  this  clause  in  the  previous 
contract,  printers  gained  in¬ 
creases  greater  than  the  original 
scale  of  8.6  and  6%. 

No  legal  action 

The  Times  agreed  not  to  sue 
the  union  for  losses  of  business 
sustained  during  the  prolonged 
chapel  meetings,  although  it  had 
maintained  they  were  illegal  op¬ 
erations.  The  paper  said  ap¬ 
proximately  $5  million  worth  of 
advertising  had  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  because  of  the  slowdown 
in  production  in  the  composing 
room  and  115,873  lost  manhours 
cost  $650,000  in  wages. 

Although  the  Times  was  able 
to  produce  fairly  normal  edi¬ 
tions  up  until  the  last  few  days 
before  the  contract  settlement, 


eliminates  the  previous  policy 
of  deducting  other  pension  ben¬ 
efits  from  the  company  pension 
plan. 

A  clause  on  “bogus” — the  re¬ 
setting  of  certain  ads — provides 
that  in  the  event  a  court  de¬ 
clares  the  union’s  reproduction 
requirement  illegal,  the  value  of 
the  work  lost  to  the  printers 
will  be  subject  to  negotiation 
and/or  arbitration. 

Several  years  ago  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States  validated  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union’s  demand  for  repro¬ 
duction  of  ads  set  outside  the 
shop  by  holding  that  the  work 
was  actually  performed,  even  if 
not  used,  and  therefore  the  re¬ 
quirement  did  not  involve 
“feather  bedding”  outlawed  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  convention  last 
year  authorized  locals  to  bar¬ 
gain  away  the  “bogus”  clause 
if  other  benefits  acceptable  to 
the  union  officers  were  obtained. 
Before  the  negotiations  began 
on  the  New  York  City  contract, 
Bertram  Powers  of  “Big  Six” 
declared  he  had  no  intention  of 
trading  off  the  “bogus”  benefit. 

There  have  been  some  indica¬ 
tions  from  around  the  country 
that  publishers’  lawyers  may 
try  a  new  attack  on  the  legality 
of  the  resetting  requirement 
that  does  not  involve  the  Taft- 
Hartley  interpretation. 

Wage  control  clause 

The  union  also  obtained  a 
safeguard  in  the  new  agreement 
against  the  possibility  of  gov¬ 
ernment-imposed  wage  controls. 
In  such  case,  it  is  provided 
that  the  wage  scale  agreement 
would  be  nullified  automatically. 

Powers  told  the  union  mem¬ 
bers  that  a  dental  care  program 
w'ould  be  made  possible  by  the 
new  pact.  He  said  it  also  con¬ 
tained  improvements  in  vaca¬ 
tion  arrangements,  insurance 
coverage,  and  protection  of  job 
jurisdiction. 

Although  no  concessions  were 
made  by  the  union  to  permit  the 
Times  to  enlarge  its  automation 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Kurz  elected 
president  of 
Tribune  Co. 

Chicago 

The  Tribune  Company  and 
some  of  its  subsidiaries  elected 
officers  at  annual  meetings  this 
week. 

J.  Howard  Wood  was 
renamed  chairman  of  the  board 
and  Harold  F.  Grumhaus  was 


company,  formerly  News  Syn-  and  Michael  J.  O’Neill  were  Chicago  Tribune,  was  re-elected 
dicate  Co.  elected  assistant  secretaries,  president  of  Chicago  Tribune 

J.  J.  Lynch,  Floyd  Barger  and  W.  F.  Caplice  was  re-elected  Company,  a  Tribune  Company 

and  James  J.  Patterson  were  an  assistant  secretary.  subsidiary  which  publishes  the 

re-elected  vicepresidents.  J.  J.  Stockholders  of  New  York  Chicago  Tribune  and  Nichols 
Lynch  and  V.  E.  Palmer  were  New’s  Inc.  re-elected  as  directors  was  re-elected  as  an  executive 
re-elected  treasurer  and  assis-  the  following:  Richard  W.  vicepresident.  S.  R.  Cook,  who 
tant  treasurer,  respectively.  R.  Clarke,  James  Cowles,  Flynn,  has  been  a  vicepresident  of  Chi- 
J.  Rhorbach  was  re-elected  con-  James,  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  cago  Tribune  Company,  was 
troller.  Lynch,  Palmer,  Patterson  and  elected  as  an  executive  vicepres- 

Bruce  G.  McCauley  was  elect-  J.  Howard  Wood.  ident  and  as  a  director  of  the 

ed  secretary;  Walter  K.  Graham  Grumhaus,  publisher  of  the  company. 


Miller  chairman;  Neuharth  president 


elected  to  a  new  office  of  vice- 
chairman. 

W.  C.  Kurz,  a  vicepresident, 
was  elected  president  of  the 


‘Record  year’  seen  for  Gannett 


parent  company,  succeeding 
Grumhaus.  Kurz  also  was  de¬ 
signated  as  a  new  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  Other 
members  are:  Wood  Ginimhaus, 
F.  M.  Flynn,  and  Robert  M. 
Schmon,  with  F.  A.  Nichols  and 
W.  H.  James  as  alternates. 

Kurz  also  will  be  chairman 
of  the  corporate  advisory  and 
planning  board  of  Tribune 
Company. 

Nichols,  who  has  been  a 
vicepresident,  was  elected  an 
executive  vicepresident,  anoth¬ 
er  new  office.  He  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  which 
publishes  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News  and  Sun-Smtinel, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel  Star  Company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Star  and  the  Osceola 
Sun. 

S.  R.  Cook,  who  has  been  a 
vicepresident,  also  was  named 
an  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Tribune  Company  and  a  di¬ 
rector. 

Other  officers  re-elected  were 
Joseph  A.  Bums,  Edward  D. 
Corboy,  Charles  A.  Corcoran, 
and  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  vice- 
presidents;  Nichols,  treasurer; 
W.  A.  Noiret,  controller,  and 
William  F.  Caplice,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer. 

Directors  re-elected  to  the 
board  of  Chicago  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  w'ere  James  P.  Cowles, 
Flynn,  Grumhaus,  Kurz,  Henry 
D.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  W.  D.  Maxwell, 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Garvin  E.  Tank- 
ersley  and  Wood. 

Changes  at  New  York  News 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company  since  1957, 
moved  up  to  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  the  company 
May  26  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  as 
president  of  the  Rochester- 
based  national  communications 
firm. 

The  surprise  announcement 
was  made  by  Miller  at  the  an¬ 
nual  stockholders’  meeting  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel.  Miller  had 
discussed  the  move  with  other 
directors,  but  not  Neuharth, 
before  announcing  it.  The 
proposal  was  approved  at  a 
board  session  following  the 
meeting. 

Miller  will  continue  to  be  the 
chief  executive  officer,  but 
Neuharth  will  become  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer — a  post  w’hich 
Miller  said  Neuharth  has  ac¬ 
tively  been  filling  for  the  last 
several  months  as  executive 
v'icepresident. 

Miller  reviewed  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  progress  in  1969  and  pre¬ 
dicted  another  record  year  for 
1970.  He  said  the  firm’s  newest 
acquisitions — newspapers  in 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  and  in 
Pensacola,  Fla. — were  experi¬ 
encing  revenue  growth  beyond 
expectations  when  the  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  last  year. 
These  two  acquisitions,  he  said, 
helped  Gannett  to  enter  the 
1970s  as  a  $149  million  compa¬ 
ny  in  terms  of  income.  Gross 
revenues  when  the  firm  entered 
the  1960s  were  $52  million.  In 
1969,  the  company  had  net  in¬ 
come  of  $10,065,302  on  revenues 


Neuharth  then  took  over 
from  Miller  to  explain  why  the 
company  was  optimistic.  He 
cited  three  reasons  Gannett  can 
do  better  than  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral  when  times  are  tough:  1. 
Gannett  is  in  the  right  busi¬ 
ness.  2.  It  is  in  the  right  mar¬ 
kets.  3.  It  has  the  right  kind  of 
management  and  staffers. 

Neuharth  said  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  built-in  insurance 
against  sharp  sales  declines 
during  times  of  recession  or  de¬ 
pression. 

IJltle  consumer  resistance 

“We  produce  a  small  ticket 
item,”  he  explained.  “A  daily 
newpaper  for  a  few  pennies 
does  not  meet  the  kind  of  con¬ 
sumer  resistance  as  do  some 
luxury  or  big  ticket  items. 
That’s  part  of  the  reason  why 
the  total  circulation  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  Gannett  newspapers, 
exclusive  of  acquisitions,  is  up 
this  year  over  last.” 

He  said  that  because  of  cir¬ 
culation  price  adjustments  on 
some  of  the  newspapers,  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  the  first  four  months 
of  1970.  While  circulation  vol¬ 
ume  gained  less  than  1%  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  increased  8.6%. 

Neuharth  said  retail  adver¬ 
tising  volume  on  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  in  the  first  quarter  was 
ahead  1.5%,  while  the  average 
in  the  top  50  cities  was  down  a 
fraction  of  1%. 

For  all  types  of  advertising, 
Gannett  newspapers  were  down 
in  volume  by  2.4%  in  the  first 
quarter,  compared  to  the  na- 


Publications  Inc.,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
didn’t  signal  the  end  of  the 
Gannett  acquisition  program. 
He  said  the  merger  was  called 
off  without  hard  feelings  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  and  “we  hope  to  work 
closely  with  Federated.” 

He  said  the  Gannett  Compa¬ 
ny  is  discussing  acquisitions 
with  several  firms. 

Stockholders  reelected  direc¬ 
tors,  and  elected  for  the  first 
time  Wimot  Craig,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Lincoln  First  Banks  Inc.  to 
succeed  Douglas  Townson,  a  di¬ 
rector  for  47  years  who  retired. 

An  amendment  to  the 
qualified  stock  option  plan  was 
approved. 

Directors  declared  the  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  12 
cents  a  share  on  the  common 
stock  payable  July  10  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  on  June  19. 

Neuharth  is  a  cum  laude 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  in  the  infan¬ 
try  in  European  and  Pacific 
theaters. 

After  joining  Gannett  from 
Knight  newspaper,  he  was  op¬ 
erating  head  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  for  seven  years.  He 
directed  the  establishment  of  a 
new  daily.  Today,  in  the  Cape 
Kennedy  area  of  Florida. 

Neuharth  is  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  a  director  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 


Flynn,  who  has  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  New  York  News  Inc'., 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  that  company,  a  newly 
created  office.  New  York  News 
Inc.  is  a  subsidiary  of  Tribune 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
New  York  News.  James,  who 
has  been  an  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  New  York  News  Inc., 
was  elected  president  of  the 


of  $148,986,668. 

Improvement  in  April 

Miller  said  net  profits  after 
taxes  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  were  8%  higher 
than  in  the  same  quarter  of 

1969.  “April,”  he  said,  “was 
better  and  we  expect  that  trend 
to  continue  during  the  rest  of 

1970. ” 


tional  average  which  was  dowm 
4.1%. 

Neuharth  said  that  because 
of  adjustment  in  rates  in  10  of 
the  company’s  17  markets,  “our 
total  ad  revenue  increased  by 
2.7%  during  the  first  four 
months,  exclusive  of  gains 
through  acquisitions. 

Miller  said  the  termination 
of  the  merger  with  Federated 


We  beg  your  pardon 

A  story  in  E&P  (May  14) 
erroneously  referred  to  the 
John  Frederick  Steinman  Fel¬ 
lowship  Fund  as  a  memorial  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers.  The  fellow¬ 
ships  are  named  for  the 
present  publisher  and  chairman 
of  the  board. 
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PROMOTION 


then  consist  of  many  squares. 
Number  each  of  the  intersec- 


‘How  to’  courses  in  research 
presented  at  INPA  meeting 

By  Cieorge  Wilt 


tions  of  the  grid  lines  and  then 
using  a  table  of  random  num¬ 
bers  select  your  sam])ling 
points. 

These  sampling  points  then 
are  the  points  at  which  your 
interviewers  will  start.  Instruct 
your  interviewers  to  start  in 
the  northwest  comer  (or  any 
other  fixed  spot)  and  proceed 
clockwise  around  the  block, 


The  increased  emphasis  on 
newspaper  research  was 
stressed  at  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion’s  conference  in  Vancouver 
last  week,  with  three  “how-to” 
sessions  presenting  facts  and 
ideas  on  conducting  surveys. 

The  instructional  series  was 
coordinated  by  Tom  Copeland, 
Copley  Newspapers,  winner  of 
the  1970  Sidney  Goldish  Award 
for  significant  and  continuing 
contributions  to  newspaper  re¬ 
search. 

“The  Promotion  Man  and  the 
World  of  Research”  included 
separate  sessions  on  personal 
interview,  telephone  and  mail 
surveys. 

Philip  Stout,  research  direc¬ 
tor,  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Ti¬ 
mes,  presented  reasons  for 
using  personal  interview’  sur¬ 
veys,  including  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  technique, 
and  recommendations  for  sour¬ 
ces  of  interviewers  for  conduc¬ 
ting  surveys. 

Tom  Jung,  Dallas  Morning 
Metvs,  explained  sampling  tech¬ 
niques  for  small  surveys  and 
how’  to  set  up  a  questionnaire. 
He  provided  guidelines  for 
writing  questionnaires,  and 
methods  of  asking  questions. 

Tom  O’Donnell,  Chicago 
Tribune,  explained  how  to  tab¬ 
ulate  and  use  surveys,  varia¬ 
tions  of  personal  interview 
methods,  including  the  use  of 
group  personal  interviews. 

“Personal  interviewing  is 
easily  the  more  popular  of  the 
three  forms  of  data  collection,” 
Stout  said,  “because  it  involves 
a  direct  face-to-face  conversa¬ 
tion  between  a  member  of  the 
interviewing  staff  and  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  information  is 
being  sought.  As  a  result,  a 
wide  variety  of  data  can  be  col¬ 
lected,  including  factual  data 
such  as  sex,  age  or  family  com¬ 
position. 

Other  information  that  can 
be  collected  included  data  on 
consumer  behavior,  specifically 
expenditure  for  particular  pro¬ 
ducts,  shopping  habits,  in¬ 
formation  on  the  respondent’s 
knowledge  and  opinions  (such 
as  what  a  person  know’s  about 
your  newspaper  and  his  opinion 
of  your  newspaper  as  compared 
to  other  media  in  the  market). 


Also,  he  can  collect  informa¬ 
tion  on  respondents’  expecta¬ 
tions  and  intentions  on  income, 
expenditures  for  the  current 
year,  and  plans  to  buy  specific 
products,  and  reasons  for  par¬ 
ticular  action,  such  as  “why  a 
family  bought  one  type  of  pro¬ 
duct  rather  than  another.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  per¬ 
sonal  interview’s  are  flexible, 
with  data  being  recorded  by  the 
interviewer  or  the  respondent. 
Interview’s  may  be  either  very 
brief  or  very  long.  Stout  said 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
motivation  study  interviews  to 
last  tw’o  or  three  hours. 

In  citing  advantages  of  per¬ 
sonal  interview’s,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  interview’er  has 
complete  control  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  with  face  to  face  contact 
controlling  the  setting  and  en¬ 
vironmental  situations  that 
may  arise  during  the  answering 
of  questions. 

The  interview’er  can  also 
probe  for  meanings  beyond  the 
simple  answ’ers,  he  said. 

Stout  pointed  out  that  Read¬ 
er  Traffic  studies,  in  w’hich  the 
reader  is  taken  through  the  en¬ 
tire  issue  of  a  new’spaper  to 
indicate  readership,  can  be  done 
only  with  personal  interview 
methods. 

“When  you  are  running 
through  a  newspaper  and  you 
are  trying  to  score  readership 
response  to  particular  articles 
or  advertising,  you  need  a 
newspaper  within  easy  view  to 
catch  their  meaningful  re¬ 
sponse,”  he  said. 

A  skilled  interviewer  can 
reach  persons  with  personal  in¬ 
terviews  who  would  not  be 
reached  by  telephone,  or  w’ould 
not  respond  to  a  mail  question¬ 
naire.  He  added  that  more  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  than 
from  other  interviewing  meth¬ 
ods,  and  that  respondents  can 
be  encouraged  and  motivated  to 
answer  questions. 

High  cost  w’as  mentioned  as 
the  primary  disadvantage  of 
personal  interview’ing.  Survey 
costs  were  estimated  at  from  $5 
to  $10  per  interview’,  depending 
on  the  complexity  of  the  sam¬ 
ple  and  questionnaire.  Reason 
for  the  high  cost  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  is 
required  for  travel  time  spent 


in  locating  the  persons  to  be 
interviewed,  plus  cost  of  inter- 
view’ers’  time. 

A  second  disadvantage.  Stout 
said,  is  the  human  tendency  on 
the  part  of  interviewers  to  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  pro¬ 
ject  their  ow’n  biases  into  the 
interviewing  situation.  He 
added  that  the  disadvantage 
can  be  overcome  with  good 
training  and  supervision  of  in¬ 
terviews. 

Recommended  inte^vie>ve^^ 

Women  are  the  best  inter¬ 
viewers  for  many  reasons,  some 
of  which  are  very  practical. 
Women  resjwndents  are  hesi¬ 
tant  to  let  a  man  into  their 
house  during  the  day.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  man  on  the 
doorstep  w’ith  a  clipboard  or 
notebook  is  often  mistaken  for 
a  bill  collector  or  policeman. 

The  panel  recommended  fe¬ 
male  interviewers  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  30  who  have  a 
pleasant  disposition,  and  are 
flexible,  w’illing  to  work,  and 
intelligent.  It  was  suggested 
that  frequently  a  local  universi¬ 
ty  has  a  man  who  teaches  mar¬ 
keting  research  who  will  accept 
a  part  time  job  running  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview’  survey,  using 
college  students  for  interview¬ 
ers. 

A  weakness  of  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dent  interviewers  is  that  many 
“do  not  participate  voluntarily, 
are  ordered  to  do  so  by  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  take  out  their  hostil- 
ties  doing  sloppy  work.” 

Training  sessions  for  inter- 
view’ers  wa.s  strongly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Sample  selection 

Jung  gave  the  following  ad- 
v’ice  on  making  surveys: 

In  selecting  your  sample 
remember  the  principle  of  let¬ 
ting  every  person  or  household 
have  an  equal  chance  of  being 
included  in  the  sample.  One 
method  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  selecting  samples  for 
personal  interview’ing  methods 
is  the  g(K)graphical  grid 
method. 

Draw  a  grid  of  equally 
spaced  lines  which  you  overlay 
on  a  map  of  the  region  you  are 
to  study.  When  you  overlay  the 
grid  on  a  map,  your  map  will 


supping  at  every  fourth  dwel¬ 
ling  unit.  (Or  any  other  prede¬ 
termined  stopping  point) . 

How  large  a  sample  do  you 
need?  In  determining  the  size 
of  the  sample — number  of 
households,  respondents,  or 
other  units — ^the  idea  is  to  use 
as  few  as  possible  and  still 
maintain  the  precision  desired. 
So  you  have  to  ask  yourself. 
“How  accurate  must  my  results 
be?”  The  more  precision  you 
need,  the  larger  the  sample 
must  be.  Below  a  certain  point, 
the  results  become  too  subject 
to  error;  above  a  certain  point, 
it  is  not  worthwhile  to  increase 
the  sample. 

For  instance,  you  may  want 
to  find  out  something  about 
people  w’ho  buy  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages.  One  w’ay  of  collecting 
the  data  is  to  spread  interview¬ 
ers  throughout  the  city,  inter¬ 
viewing  customers  as  they  come 
out  of  liquor  stores.  You  won’t 
be  able  to  interview  everyone, 
but  in  a  short  time  you  wdll 
have  a  large  enough  base  of 
completed  interview’s  (all  of 
them  with  buyers  of  aJcohoUc 
beverages.) 

At  shopping  center* 

Another  place  for  collecting 
“quickie”  information  is  at  a 
shopping  center.  Suppose  you 
have  come  up  writh  the  world’s 
greatest  promotion  idea  that  is 
really  going  to  sell  your  paper 
to  the  public.  Before  you  use  it 
or  present  it  to  management 
you  may  want  to  check  public 
reaction  to  it.  Again,  you  could 
.send  interviewers  house-to- 
house  but  the  results  you  desire 
can  be  gathered  quicker  in  an¬ 
other  W’ay.  Send  your  interview¬ 
ers  out  to  some  of  the  higher 
traffic  shopping  centers.  A  couple 
of  interviewers  at  several  cen¬ 
ters  can  get  you  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  in  a  hurry — 
probably  in  one  day.  These  in¬ 
terviews  will  gfive  you  a  good 
reading  on  public  reaction  to 
your  idea  and  will  also  give 
you  some  ammunition  for  sel¬ 
ling  your  idea  to  management. 

In  presenting  results  from 
any  survey,  you  should  define 
your  sample.  Let  people  know 
who  your  respondents  were,  the 
number  of  them  and  the  area 
your  survey  covered. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Computers  speed  variety  of  reports 

Controllers  devise  data  banks 
to  guide  management  decisions 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

Newspaper  tinance  officers 
are  putting  their  computers  to 
work  on  finding  the  answers  to 
some  pressing  industry'  ques¬ 
tions  that  can’t  be  figured  sim¬ 
ply  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 

.According  to  speakers  at  the 
spring  conference  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Finance  Officers  here 
this  week  in  the  fog-bound 
Pocono  mountains,  management 
is  asking  such  questions  as: 

Are  we  heading  into  a  profit 
.squeeze? 

What  is  the  potential  profit 
or  loss  in  a  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  drive? 

What  is  the  best  possible  re¬ 
trenchment  program? 

W'hat  happens  to  income  if 
there’s  a  sudden  bursting  of  the 
classified  advertising  bubble? 

What  is  the  true  return  from 
preprinted  advertising  sections? 

What  basic  costs  change  if 
there’s  a  dip  of  5%  in  retail 
advertising? 

Does  the  expensive  cathode 
ray  tube  production  system 
promise  real  savings? 

Can  you  justify  paying  $3 
per  plate  in  the  Letterflex  sys¬ 
tem  or  the  cost  of  engraving 
work  for  the  Hylox  plate  sys¬ 
tem  on  a  limited  time  basis? 

Does  the  expense  of  billing 
minimize  the  advantages  of 
prepaid  subscriptions? 


Flexible  budgeting 

With  all  the  right  informa¬ 
tion  at  their  disposal  to  feed 
into  the  computers,  the  finance 
officers  indicated  they  could 
learn  a  lot  more  about  the  news- 
pai>er  business  than  is  generally 
known.  It  can  l)e  done  w'ith 
flexible  budgeting  and  regres¬ 
sion  analysis,  some  said. 

And  one  of  the  young  pio¬ 
neers  in  this  new  accounting 
technitjue  is  William  G.  Shel¬ 
don,  former  owner  of  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  at  Dalton,  Mass, 
who  was  a  reporter-photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Mail  before  embarking 
on  an  entirely  new  career  as 
planning  ser\'ices  coordinator 
for  the  Copley  Newspapers  at 
DaJolla,  Calif. 

The  flexible  budget  principles 
have  been  applied  to  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Unioyi  with 


95,000  circulation  but  Sheldon 
showed  how  smaller  newspapers 
could  adapt  it  readily.  The 
Union  was  chosen  for  the  ex¬ 
periment,  he  explained,  because 
all  of  its  historical  data  for  ac¬ 
counting  was  discarded  when 
Copley  bought  the  rundown 
property  in  1966,  moved  it  into 
a  modem  plant  and  converted 
the  production  to  the  most  so¬ 
phisticated  offset  cold-type  sys¬ 
tem  then  known. 

At  a  time  when  the  Union 
had  about  one  third  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  evening  competitor, 
the  Sacramento  Bee;  less  than 
half  of  the  advertising  linage, 
ajid  became  the  state  capital’s 
Republican  voice,  Copley  de¬ 
clared  the  goal  was  to  make  the 
Union  the  dominant  newspaper 
in  Sacramento.  The  flexible 
budgeting  plan,  programmed 
for  an  IBM  1130,  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  achievement  of 
the  goal,  Sheldon  said. 

The  sy.stem  is  working 

With  all  the  known  cost  fac¬ 
tors  outside  of  non-production 
areas  taken  into  account  and  al¬ 
lowance  made  for  variables, 
hypothetical  changes  have  been 
tested  and  the  system  has  shown 
that  it  works,  Sheldon  reported. 
Judgments  can  be  made  on 
“what  if”  situations  on  the  spot 
rather  than  going  through  a 
laborious  mathematical  exercise. 

It  didn’t  require  any  great 
amount  of  extra  manpower  to 
devise  the  programming  and 
collection  of  data.  Most  of  the 
task  was  accomplished  in  the 
midst  of  many  changes.  The 
composing  room,  Sheldon  noted, 
was  the  toughest  place  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  reliable  formula  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tendency  to  rely 
on  a  traditional  method  for 
determining  costs  of  material, 
etc. 

Sheldon  offered  to  make  sam¬ 
ple  sheets  of  the  computer  pro¬ 
gram  available  to  interested 
Ijersons. 

Another  system  of  flexible  ac¬ 
counting  tried  at  the  Chicago 
Snn-Times  and  Daily  News  was 
explained  by  James  C.  Cohrs, 
partner  in  the  accounting  Arm 
of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & 
Co.  This  results  in  correlation 
scores  on  variable  cost  factors. 
For  example  the  usage  of  news¬ 


print  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  perfect  copies  printed  scored 
.998,  almost  perfect.  However, 
w'hen  a  check  was  made  of  the 
relation  of  truck  mileage  to 
gasoline  consumption  the  cor¬ 
relation  figure  indicated  a  large 
amount  of  “leakage.”  It  turned 
out  that  the  weather  had  not 
been  taken  into  consideration. 
With  less  mileage  in  winter 
there  was  more  gasoline  con¬ 
sumption  because  the  drivers 
kept  the  motors  runing  on  long 
stops  to  maintain  heat  in  the 
cabs. 

Variety  of  reports 

Ray  W.  Youngblood,  control¬ 
ler  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  outlined 
the  wealth  of  reports  that  now 
go  to  management  “when  you 
are  operating  in  a  computer  en¬ 
vironment.”  In  the  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  provides  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reports: 

1.  Status  of  advertiser,  in¬ 
dicating  every  month  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  and  the  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  inin  that  month  and 
year-to-date,  compared  with 
year-ago  figures;  also  the  linage 
run  hy  the  advertiser  in  the 
competing  paper  in  the  city  or 
area. 

2.  Status  of  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  giving  the  same  kind  of 
data  per  man,  with  gain  or  loss 
from  previous  year  and  the 


percentage  of  availability  gain 
or  loss,  by  the  day  and  month. 

3.  Status  of  each  category  of 
advertising. 

4.  Status  of  all  advertising 
by  percentage  to  total  in  the 
paper. 

Daily  revenue  report 

Chronicle  management  also 
receives  a  daily  statement  of 
revenue  and  expense  that  is 
sensitive  to  trouble  spots 
throughout  the  operation.  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  production  area  can 
be  detected  immediately  so  cor¬ 
rective  action  can  be  taken.  All 
of  the  data  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  standard  rate  per  line, 
less  allowance  and  other  adjust¬ 
ments;  daily  time  cards;  and  80 
pages  per  pound  of  newsprint. 

The  information,  Youngblood 
said,  highlights  which  days  are 
the  most  profitable  in  tenns  of 
net  revenue. 

M.  Huey  Stinson,  circulation 
director  of  the  Atlanta  Joyimal 
and  Constitution,  pinpointed  the 
areas  where  accounting  tech¬ 
niques  might  be  applied  to  guide 
management  decisions  at  a  time 
when  newspaper  distribution 
patterns  are  changing  rapidly. 
He  pointed  out  how  a  copy  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  with  396 
pages  in  six  days  cost  39.6 
cents.  There  is  a  danger,  he 
noted,  that  management  doesn’t 
realize  the  loss  that  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  a  lax  policy  of  com¬ 
plimentary  copies  or  “dead¬ 
head”  subscription  lists. 

Basic  costs  must  be  known, 
Stinson  said,  so  the  home  deliv¬ 
ery  price  is  right  where  prepaid 
subscriptions  involve  a  full  or 
part-time  staff,  with  fringe 
benefits  such  as  Social  Security 
and  workmen’s  compensation. 

(Continued  on  page  A&) 


Retail  ad  revenues 
continue  to  rise 


Total  advertising  revenues  of 
daily  newspapers  rose  6.5%  in 
.\pril,  paced  by  an  11.7%  gain 
in  the  retail  classification,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  For  the  four  months, 
January  through  April,  the  to¬ 
tal  advertising  revenue  gain 
amounted  to  2.1%  and  retail 
advertising  was  ahead  7.2%. 

National  advertising  ad¬ 
vanced  4.9%  for  April,  mainly 
as  a  result  of  the  7.0%  increase 
in  the  general  category.  Auto¬ 
motive,  however,  was  up  slight¬ 
ly  too,  ahead  0.1%  for  the 
month.  For  the  four  months, 
national  advertising  revenues 
declined  by  4.3%  general  was 
off  3.9%  and  automotive  was 


down  by  5.2%. 

Classified  advertising  dipped 
1.9%  in  April  and  2.8%  for  the 
four  months. 

These  estimates  are  based  on 
actual  linage  measurements  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.  and  reflect 
changes  in  rates  and  distribu¬ 
tion  as  measured  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

In  April,  retail  advertising 
revenues  were  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $3.3  billion.  This 
compares  with  the  $3.0  billion 
reported  for  the  full  year  1969. 
The  annual  rate  for  total  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenues  in 
April  reached  $5.9  billion  as 
against  $5.7  billion  reported  for 
1969. 
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‘Reconstituted’  Berkeley  toured 
by  editors  and  student  guides 


By  Joan  Roesgen 
King^)po^t  (Tenn.)  Times-News 


A  group  of  students  from 
Berkeley  wanted  equal  time  on 
the  luncheon  program  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ronald  Reagan,  but  they 
didn’t  get  it,  and  they  didn’t 
march  into  the  San  Francisco 
Hilton  dining  room  shouting  ob¬ 
scenities,  which  seemed  to  sur¬ 
prise  some  of  the  editors.  That’s 
what  Berkeley  students  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do. 

Ronald  Reagan  got  up  and 
said  he  wished  the  students 
would  give  him  equal  time,  that 
the  “gi*eatest  frustration”  of  his 
office  is  “having  an  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  urge  at  times  to  say, 
‘For  God’s  sake,  listen,  you  may 
be  wrong’.” 

The  students  were  out  in  the 
hall  hanging  onto  every  word, 
but  apparently  that  wasn’t  what 
the  governor  had  in  mind.  He 
hinted  of  a  campus  “plot”  and 
asked:  “Is  it  possible  that  some 
people  set  out  several  years  ago 
to  make  this  happen?  There  is 
an  element  that  wants  the  de¬ 
struction  not  only  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  but  the  destruction  of  this 
system  and  this  way  of  ours.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  admin¬ 
istrators,  backed  by  the  people, 
to  stand  up  and  say  there  is  no 
place  any  more  on  our  campuses 
...  ”,  and  at  that  point  many 
of  the  editors  applauded. 

The  Fourth  Estate  had  come 
to  San  Francisco  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

In  the  Bay  Area  alone,  157  re¬ 
porters  signed  a  petition  circu¬ 
lated  at  ASNE  “calling  upon 
all  editors  to  insist  that  this  war 
end  NOW  .  .  .  that  the  nation’s 
newspapers  have  not  done 
enough  to  acquaint  their  readers 
with  the  origins  of  this  war  and 
its  illegality.”  (Shop  Talk,  E&P, 
May  23). 

Student  invitation 


war.  Not  the  “old  Berkeley” 
where  the  Free  Speech  Move¬ 
ment  and  the  “Filthy  Speech 
Movements”  started  it  all  back 
in  1964,  but  the  “new  Berkeley” 
being  “reconstituted”  by  both 
students  and  faculty  to  face  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  educa¬ 
tional  challenge. 

About  40  editors  signed  up 
for  the  campus  tour  with  much 
joking  about  rapping  with  the 
natives  and  burning  the  buses  if 
they  didn’t  get  back  in  time  for 
cocktails. 

Enroute,  student  guide  Glenn 
Cavallaro  of  Fresno  gave  a  run¬ 
down  on  “reconstitution”,  a  new 
word  to  go  with  the  new  image 
that  sounded  to  the  editors  like 
Mao-think  or  something  you  do 
to  orange  juice. 

Relevant  matters 

The  students  never  did  ex¬ 
plain  exactly  what  “reconstitu¬ 
tion”  means,  but  a  psychology 
professor,  David  Krech,  used  it 
this  way:  “We  are  going  to  re¬ 
constitute  for  the  remainder  of 
the  quarter  to  deal  with  matters 
relevant  to  Southeast  Asia.” 

Reconstitution  for  the  pysch 
class  took  shape  as  the  North 
California  Action  Committee, 
which  planned  to  send  forth  into 
the  alien  world  of  suburbia 
hundreds  of  door-knocking  stu¬ 
dents  to  talk  to  housewives  and 
shift  workers. 

This,  they  were  going  to  do  at 
least  until  the  end  of  the  term 
to  receive  college  credit,  the  only 
requirement  being  that  they  per¬ 
severe  until  they’d  worn  out 
their  sandals  or  succumbed  to 
battle  fatigue,  whichever  came 
first. 

“I  take  it,”  said  a  Tennessee 
editor,  “that  what  reconstitution 
really  means  is  that  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  about  to  go  to  Mahomet.” 


habitat.  They  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  land  of  soft  voices 
and  surprising  shyness. 

“We’re  going  into  the  pysch 
building  now  to  look  around,” 
said  guide  Cavallaro.  “Feel  free 
to  talk  to  any  student.  Don’t  be 
afraid.”  And  everybody  laughed, 
because  it  wasn’t  funny,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  one  thing  to  see  a  guy 
in  bare  feet  with  hair  down  his 
back  and  fuzz  all  over  his  face, 
but  it’s  another  to  talk  to  him 
and  care,  really  care,  about 
what  he  thinks  and  feels. 

The  violent  minority 

Student  Pat  Osborne  from 
New  York  City  said  Reagan 
was  right  about  one  thing,  only 
a  minority  of  students  has 
turned  to  violence.  “I’ve  never 
seen  anybody  throw  a  rock.  I 
don’t  know  a  single  activist.  But 
that’s  what  the  newspapers 
print,  so  naturally  that’s  what 
the  country  thinks  of  us.  It’s 
very  disappointing  when  most 
of  us  are  trying  so  hard  to  bring 
change  peaceably.” 

To  some  of  the  editors,  Berk¬ 
eley’s  campus  must  have  seemed 
like  Paraffise,  lush  and  green,  a 
monument  to  the  generosity  of 
California’s  taxpayers. 

“My  God,”  said  an  editor  from 
the  Pennsylvania  coalfields, 
“with  all  this  what  more  could  a 
kid  want?” 

“Maybe  that's  what  hurts,” 
said  a  midwestern  colleague. 
“Would  you  want  to  leave  all 
this  to  fight  in  Vietnam?” 

PoMeri*  iinfl  leaflets 


Then  a  group  of  students  sent 
the  convention  an  invitation. 

Would  the  editors  like  to  see  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  for  themselves? 

Not  the  place  where  scruffy 
acid-heads  scream  obscenities 
while  “pig”  helicopters  shower 
teargas  like  crop-dusters,  but 
the  “concerned”  Berkeley  of 
young  people  and  their  teachers 
who  are  frankly  convinced  that 
nothing  they  can  lleam  in  class 
these  last  few  weeks  before 
summer  could  possibly  be  so  im¬ 
portant  as  doing  something — 
anything — to  tr>'  to  stop  the 
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Ollier  campuses 

Berkeley  was  not  alone.  All 
over  Califomia,  campuses  were 
being  reconstituted.  Nobody  ad¬ 
vocated  overthrow  of  the  sys¬ 
tem;  the  idea  was  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  eventually  over¬ 
throw  itself,  the  housewives  and 
the  shift-workers  doing  it 
through  student  -  promoted 
awareness  that  national  policy  is 
determined  in  the  election  booth. 

At  Berkeley  the  editors  fileel 
off  the  buses  like  a  kindergarten 
class  at  the  zoo,  marveling  at 
the  creatures  in  their  natural 


The  psychology’  building  look¬ 
ed  like  an  art  exhibit,  hardly  an 
inch  of  corridor  wall  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  posters — shocking, 
subtle,  and  .surprisingly  profes¬ 
sional.  There  were  handbills 
everywhere.  You  couldn’t  turn  a 
corner  without  somebody  hand¬ 
ing  out  a  “Statement  of  Prin¬ 
ciples”  or  a  “Plea  for  Human¬ 
ity.” 

“Someday  Berkeley  is  going 
to  sink  into  the  bay  under  the 
weight  of  all  those  leaflets,”  a 
student  laughed. 

A  coed  with  a  baby  on  her 
lap  was  selling  cookies  for  the 
cause  at  a  counter  where  you 
could  sign  up  for  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Action  Group  or  the  San 
Jose  Teach-Out. 

In  a  classroom  the  editors 
clustered  around  a  half  dozen 
students  giving  a  demonstration 
of  a  course  in  “role-playing.” 

The  moderator  said  to  one 
girl:  “You  be  the  apathetic 


housewife,”  and  then  he  said  to 
a  boy:  “You  be  the  enthusiastic 
student.”  And  the  enthusiastic 
student  then  knocked  on  the 
apathetic  housewife’s  door  and 
said  he  had  come  to  “discuss 
problems  in  our  state,”  and  she 
said,  “Sorry,  I’m  not  having  any 
today.”  He  said,  “Well,  you’ll 
have  them  if  you  don’t  get  in¬ 
volved,”  and  she  said,  “I  have 
faith  in  our  country’s  leaders.” 

Why  make  such  a  big  produc¬ 
tion  out  of  talking  to  people,  an 
editor  asked.  “You  sound  like 
you’re  going  to  Mars.”  Answered 
the  moderator:  “Some  people 
have  never  seen  a  Berkeley  stu¬ 
dent  before.”  Obviously  prepara¬ 
tion  was  both  necessary  and 
prudent. 

Somebody  asked  the  students 
if  they  were  promoting  a  life¬ 
style  as  well  as  a  cause.  They 
said  yes,  but  as  a  concession,  a 
personal  sacrifice,  they  would 
put  on  shoes  and  trim  their 
beards. 

A  kind  of  humility 

And  although  the  students 
themselves  were  unaware  of  it, 
they  would  also  be  offering  a 
kind  of  humility  which  seemed 
as  natural  to  them  as  a  clenched 
fist  to  an  activist.  This  gentle¬ 
ness  was  a  quality  the  editors 
hadn’t  expected  to  find  and 
never  would  have  believed  of 
Berkeley  if  they  hadn’t  seen  it 
for  themselves. 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  out  there 
and  preach,”  explained  one  stu¬ 
dent.  “I  don’t  know  what  I  feel. 

I  want  to  see  what  they  feel. 
This  is  their  country,  too.” 

But  “role-playing”  sounded 
too  easy.  New  York  columnist 
William  Frj’e,  who  writes  “The 
World  In  Focus”,  wanted  in  the 
game.  “I’m  only  acting,”  he  as¬ 
sured  the  group,  “But  I’ll  be  the 
guy  who  feels  all  students  are 
dangerous,  misguided,  and  rock¬ 
throwing.” 

“I  think  you  get  the  idea,” 
laughed  the  moderator. 

So  a  “hippie-type”  knocked  on 
Frye’s  door,  and  Frye  said, 
“I’d  like  to  tell  you  a  few  things, 
like  you’re  a  bunch  of  cowards 
afraid  of  getting  killed.” 

The  student  stood  his  ground. 
“I  look  at  it  a  little  differently. 
But  I’d  like  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say.”  So  Frye  invited 
him  in  to  give  the  real  low-down, 
why  it’s  in  the  national  interest 
for  the  U.S.  to  honor  its  com¬ 
mitments  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
how  the  country’s  influence  in 
the  world  is  at  stake. 


Two  people  talking 

The  student  beamed.  “See,  at 
first  he  was  hostile,  but  I  got  in 
the  door.” 

“Just  the  fact  of  two  people 
talking,”  said  the  moderator. 
“That’s  what  matters.” 

( Continued  on  page  49 ) 
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Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Coop  Ad  Guide.  Edward  C.  Crimmins,  vicepresident,  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  has  written  a  manual  on  cooperative  advertising 
for  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  His  Management 
Guide  to  Cooperative  Advertising  belongs  on  the  shelf  of  every 
newspaper  executive  and  staffer,  for  that  matter — as  well  as  its 
intended  audience,  the  manufacturer.  ANA  is  charging  non-mem¬ 
bers  $10  a  copy  for  the  244-page  guide.  Special  prices  are  avail¬ 
able  for  multiple  orders.  Write  to:  Publications  Department,  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers,  155  East  44th  Street,  New 
York  10017. 

Crimmins  offers  excellent  advice  to  manufacturers  on  using 
cooperative  advertising.  He  strongly  recommends  that  those  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  wdth  coop  plans  keep  newspaper  advertising 
staffs  fully  informed  of  their  programs  being  offered  to  retailers. 
Crimmins  says  a  “substantial  part  of  available  coop  advertising 
funds  is  never  spent,  largely  because  many  stores  do  not  use  the 
programs;  which  in  turn,  is  largely  due  to  a  simple  lack  of  aware¬ 
ness.  By  enlisting  the  help  of  newspapers,  the  manufacturer  can 
easily  remedy  this  situation,  Crimmins  points  out.  “When  asked 
to  do  so,  most  papers  will  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  ride  herd  on  the  retailers  to  see  that  the  coop 
money  is  spent.  They  can  also  be  helpful  in  seeing  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  meets  the  requirements  of  the  manufacturer’s  program, 
and  that  bills  are  rendered  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.”  .  .  . 
Newspapers’  biggest  threat  as  far  as  coop  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned  are  magazines,  Crimmins  warns.  “This  has  come  about,” 
he  says,  “because  advertisers  can  now  place  regional  or  single 
market  ads  in  magazines.”  The  cost  of  good  commercials,  espe¬ 
cially  in  color,  inhibits  retailers  from  using  television.  Also,  Crim¬ 
mins  says,  radio  and  tv  do  too  much  double  billing. 

♦  ♦  » 

lietail  ad  rates.  A  loose-leaf  binder  containing  reproductions  of 
1,500  newspaper  retail  rate  cards  has  been  compiled  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  for  its  members.  “Planning  and 
administration  of  cooperative  advertising  programs  can  be  done 
more  easily  and  accurately,”  according  to  Anthon  C.  Lunt,  ad¬ 
ministrative  secretary  for  the  ANA’s  cooperative  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  “with  the  aid  of  the  local  rate  card  service.”  Lunt  said 
that  one  member,  who  has  used  the  service  in  the  past,  has  saved 
$500,000  per  year  by  checking  coop  claims  of  his  retailer.  The 
name  of  this  company  is  available  on  request,  Lunt  said. 

The  rate  card  reproductions  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
state  and  by  town  within  each  state,  and  show  all  the  available 
pertinent  information,  such  as  local  open  rates,  volume  discounts, 
special  position  rates,  ROP  color,  preprint  and  insert  rates 
(where  given),  neighborhood  edition  rates,  and  mechanical  speci¬ 
fications.  Updating  supplements  are  issued  during  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  year  to  all  subscribers.  The  service  may  be  purchased  from 
the  ANA — $110  to  nonmembers  and  for  $50  to  members.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  the  ANA,  155  East  44th  Street,  N.  Y.  10017. 


So  what  else  is  new  7  Well,  Grey  Advertising  has  comjjiled  a 
12-page  report  on  independent  buying  services  (it  says  there  are 
at  least  15  in  existence)  and  concludes  wdth  this  advice:  “Until  a 
system  can  be  set  up  where  monitoring  is  universal,  evaluation  is 
consistent,  and  statistics  are  happily  precise,  the  basic  business 
of  media  buying  in  the  broadcast  structure  is  based  on  trust.”  To 
which  we  say:  Thank  heavens  for  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  .  .  .  Ogilvj’  &  Mather  is  offering  media  buying  and 
development  services  for  a  fee  to  non-agency  clients  .  .  .  Noting 
the  growing  trend  on  the  part  of  ad  agencies  toward  diversifica¬ 
tion,  Benton  &  Bowles  has  established  a  merchandising  and 
promotional  service  division  .  .  .  “The  person  who  6?q/s  and  eats 
must  protect  himself  and  family,  and  he  has  a  right  to,  and  now 
demands  a  law  wider  tvhich  he  can  make  intelligent  selection  of 
food.”  Sounds  like  a  present-day  consumer  crusader  sjieaking,  but 
it  isn’t.  The  statement  was  made  more  than  50  years  ago  by  C. 
W.  Post,  president  of  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  forerunner  of  General 
Foods  Corp.  in  a  newspaper  ad.  The  company,  which  is  celebra¬ 
ting  the  75th  anniversary  of  its  founding,  said  Post  placed  ads  in 
papers  throughout  the  counti’y  in  1906  to  urge  the  passage  of  the 
first  Pure  Food  &  Drug  Bill  .  .  .  Vice  Admiral  (Ret.)  William  J. 
Marshall,  president  of  the  Bourbon  Institute,  told  one  of  the 
better  turnouts  of  New  York  newspaper  representatives,  that 
they  can  expect  to  see  an  increase  in  ad  linage  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1971  when  U.S.  distillers  prepare  to  introduce  a  “light 
whisky.”  Official  introduction  date  of  American  light  whiskv  is 
.July  1,  1972. 

*  *  * 

Did  you  know?  On  the  average  weekday,  87%  of  the  adults  over 
18  years  of  age  who  have  attended  or  graduated  from  college  and 
86%  of  adults  over  18  from  families  with  incomes  over  $10,000 
read  one  or  more  daily  newspapers. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Operation  Periscope — The  advertising  staff  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Times  met  at  Homosassa  Springs,  Florida,  recently. 
The  goal  of  Operation  Periscope  was  the  thorough  examination 
of  all  phases  of  the  mass  media.  The  speakers  were:  Bill 
Schroter,  advertising  manager,  Publix  Markets;  Hank  Madsen, 
vicepresident,  Louis  Benito  Advertising;  Steve  Sohmer,  creative 
vp.  Bureau  of  Advertising;  and  Brendt  De  Metrotion,  vp.  Saw¬ 
yer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company.  John  Mauro,  Tribune-Times 
research  and  promotion  director,  moderated  discussions.  Byron 
Taggart,  general  advertising  manager,  focused  on  television. 
Gary  Ahlstrom,  national  advertising  sales  supervisor,  aired  the 
radio  story.  Retail  advertising  sales  supeiwisors  Hary  Suther¬ 
land,  (Jordon  Beck,  and  Dom  Cassano  described  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  and  direct  mail  advertising.  Advertising  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
was  explained  by  Joe  Cochran,  classified  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Ed  McCrum,  cooperative  advertising  manager,  reported  on 
magazines.  John  Roell,  retail  advertising  manager,  presented  the 
function  of  shoppers  and  weekly  newspapers.  A  long-range  plan 
was  developed  to  include  the  continuous  study  of  current  media 
conditions.  According  to  James  F.  Urbanski,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  Tribune-Times,  the  seminar  was  a  complete  success. 


Trends.  Color  Association’s  executive  director.  Midge  Wilson, 
reporting  at  the  annual  meeting  last  week,  said  the  association 
will  help  companies  develop  appropriate  colors  to  project  a  cor¬ 
porate  image.  “The  shades  are  carried  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion  from  letterheads  and  advertising  and  packaging  to  uni¬ 
forms,”  she  explained.  “Because  color  is  such  a  potent  selling 
force,  stylists  search  for  new  applications  and  fresh  combinations 
and  interpretations  as  an  immediate  stimulus  for  sales.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Random  notes.  FlexForm  advertising  is  available  in  the  Mew 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  advises  Richard  S.  Zesk,  advertising 
director  .  .  .  The  July  19-22  meeting  of  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  in  Minneapolis  will  be  devoted  to 
food  advertisers.  The  meeting  coincides  with  the  Minneapolis 
.4quatennial  Celebration  .  .  .  Max  P.  Lehmann,  public  relations 
director,  Swiss  National  Tourist  Office,  notices  more  papers  are 
using  color  photos  in  their  Sunday  travel  sections.  “Naturally,” 
he  says,  “we  are  anxious  to  supply  pix  for  this  relatively  new 
dimension  of  travel  publicity  .  .  . 


‘Pete’  Akers  killed 
in  car-truck  crash 

Chicago 

Milbum  P.  Akers,  70,  who 
was  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  from  1959  to  1968,  died 
May  27  when  his  car  and  a 
truck  collided  on  the  highway 
near  Hopedale,  Illinois. 

He  was  enroute  to  Springfield 
to  advocate  passage  of  a  bill 
for  state  aid  for  private  col¬ 
leges.  Akers  was  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federation  of  In¬ 
dependent  Illinois  Colleges  and 
Universities,  a  post  he  took  in 
1965  while  still  editing  the 
newspapers. 

He  began  his  career  with  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  1923 


and  established  a  reputation 
for  aggressive  reporting.  In 
1941  he  gave  up  a  political  job 
to  join  the  Chicago  Sun  being 
founded  by  Marshall  Field,  and 
when  it  was  merged  with  the 
Chicago  Times,  in  1949,  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor,  moving 
up  to  editor  10  years  later. 

• 

34  newcomers 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reports 
that  34  young  men  and  w'omen 
joined  the  editorial  department 
last  year,  filling  vacancies 
created  by  the  retirement  of 
veteran  staffers  and  new  posi¬ 
tions  opened  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 
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San  Francisco  Daleys  have 
ideal  working  arrangement 


By  Jim  Scott 

San  Francisco 

Despite  a  disruptive  start  in 
World  War  II,  Walt  and  Ad¬ 
eline  Daley  have  blossomed  into 
an  efficient  husband-wife  news¬ 
paper  team. 

Walt  is  a  sportswriter  for  the 
Sun  Francisco  Examiner.  Ad¬ 
eline  does  a  twice-weekly  column 
for  the  Chronicle,  which  also 
syndicates  it. 

versatile  writer,  Adeline 
draws  material  from  her  lively 
life  with  her  husband  and  their 
seven  youngsters:  Kathleen,  22; 
Elaine,  21;  Patrice,  18;  Brian, 
10;  Diane,  13;  Sharon,  10;  and 
.Ian,  8. 

Before  the  war,  Walt  had  cov¬ 
ered  high  school  sports  for  the 
Cali-Ilnlletin,  which  was  to 
merge  with  the  News.  Later 
l)oth  were  swallowed  by  the 
Examiner. 

Assigned  to  London,  Walt,  on 
a  visit  to  Scotland,  caught  sight 
of  a  Call-Bitlletin  on  a  table  in 
a  Red  Cross  office.  Turning  to 
the  sport  pages,  he  was  at  once 
enraged  by  a  prep  sports  byline: 
Del  Sumi. 

“How  do  you  like  that?”  he 
lemarked  to  a  friend.  “Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  those  Japanese  even 
have  my  job?” 

On  his  return  to  San  Francis¬ 
co  in  1945,  Daley  went  to  the 
Call-Bulletin  office.  He  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  see  an 
attractive  blonde  at  his  desk. 

After  shaking  hands  with 
Sports  editor  Ernie  Cope,  Walt 
blurted  out:  “Okay,  Ernie, 
where’s  that  Nip?” 

Cope  looked  puzzled.  “There 
are  no  Japanese  in  this  office.” 

“How  al)Out  that  Del  Sumi?” 
Walt  pressed. 

“Oh,  Del?  Why  she’s  that 
little  blonde  over  there  at  your 
desk.  She’s  been  filling  in  for 
you.” 

After  the  introduction,  Walt 
learned  it  was  Del’s  birthday, 
also  that  Sumi  is  Finnish,  not 
Japanese.  He  took  her  out  for 
dinner  that  night.  They  were 
married  in  November,  1945. 

Del  had  joined  two  of  her 
sisters  in  San  Francisco  in  1943 
and  applied  for  a  job  as  a 
columnist  for  the  Chronicle. 

“You’ve  had  experience?”  the 
late  city  editor,  Fred  Walker, 
asked. 

“Goodness,  yes,”  said  Del 
brightly.  “I  wrote  a  column  for 
the  Eastern  Itascan  (a  weekly) 
in  Minnesota,  and  I  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Nashwauk  for  the 


Ihilntk  Tribune-Herald  and  the 
Hibhing  Daily  Tribune.” 

“My,  my,  you  are  well 
qualified,”  joshed  Walker.  “You 
can  report  for  work  tomorrow 
morning.” 

Forniul  first  day 

Del  showed  up  in  an  evening 
gown  and  pumps — ready  to  start 
her  columning. 

‘  We  decided  to  start  you  out 
as  a  copy  girl,”  Walker  told 
hei’.  “Now  run  down  and  get 
a  stack  of  today’s  first  edition 
from  the  pressroom.”  Undis¬ 
mayed,  Del  kicked  off  her  high 
heeled  shoes  and  ran  down  for 
the  papers. 

.Mrs.  Daley  liegan  her  jour¬ 
nalism  career  as  a  freshman 
in  high  school,  after  writing  the 
Nibbing  Tribune  that  she  was 
a  retired  newsjiaper  woman  who 
would  like  to  send  items. 

Impressed,  the  paper  sent  an 
editor  to  interview  the  elderly 
woman.  When  he  aj-rived  at  the 
address  given,  Del  was  out  in 
front  playing  football  with  her 
brothers. 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  Miss  .-X deline  Sumi?” 
he  asked  the  girl. 

“Why,  I’m  her,”  she  replied. 

Taken  by  her  resourcefulness, 
the  editor  hired  the  little  blonde. 
Later,  after  a  year  as  a  copy 
girl  at  the  Call-Bulletin,  Del 
began  reviewing  movies  and 
plays  for  Fred  Johnson,  the 
drama  editor.  Soon  she  was 
showing  an  omniscence  beyond 
her  years. 

Spotted  Sid  ('.aeser 

She  reported  that  the  movie, 
“Tars  and  Spars”  was  a 
stinkeroo,  Vmt  tipped  readers  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  comic,  Sid 
Caesar.  “He  has  a  great  talent 
for  comedy  and  should  go  far  in 
his  field.” 

Del  also  was  responsible  for 
ending  the  Hearst  papers’  ban 
on  .Art  Linkletter.  It  seemed 
that  some  guest  on  his  radio 
jirogram  had  disturbed  W.  R. 
Hearst.  Since  Del  was  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  blackballing, 
she  reviewed  his  act,  “People 
.Are  Funny.”  Johnson  didn’t  see 
the  review  until  after  it  had 
been  published.  Then  he  almost 
collapsed.  But,  since  there  was 
no  objection  from  Hearst,  other 
writers  in  the  chain  liegan 
mentioning  Linkletter,  and  the 
ban  was  broken. 

Soon  Cope  was  needing  a 
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prep  sportswriter  since  service 
calls  had  depleted  his  staff.  Del 
was  eager  to  join  Cope  for  she 
had  always  loved  football.  She 
had  no  trouble  with  that  game, 
but  baseball  was  something  else. 

Del’s  first  assignment  was  a 
Lowell-Poly  game.  Phoning  in 
her  summaries,  she  credited 
Lowell  with  48  hits  and  Poly 
with  57.  This  seemed  impossible 
since  it  was  a  low-scoring  game. 
Del  scored  as  a  hit  every  time 
a  bat  touched  a  ball — fouls  and 
all. 


Uelireiiicnt  Icniporiiry 

As  the  birth  of  their  first 
child  neared  in  1946,  Del  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Call-Bulletin. 
Came  1960  when  their  growing 
family  re<iuired  less  care,  Del 
found  herself  with  time  on  her 
hands. 

“You’re  a  natural  humorist,” 
Walt  told  his  wife,  “Why  don’t 
you  tiy  writing  family  humor 
for  the  magazines?”  Next  day 
she  knocked  out  a  story,  “Some 
of  .My  Be.st  Friends  Are  Kids.” 
She  sent  it  to  Coronet. 

Three  weeks  later  she  received 
a  letter  from  Editor  Don  Allen 
asking  if  she  would  accept  $250 
for  her  story  and  if  she  had 
anything  else  they  could  see. 

Immediately  she  turned  out 
another,  “I  Don’t  Want  to  Look 
Like  Jackie  Kennedy.”  Coronet 
bought  it  for  $300.  Her  next 
piece  went  for  $350,  and  .Allen 
kept  encoui'aging  her  to  “keep 
’em  coming.” 

Coming,  however,  was  a  de¬ 
pressing  letter  from  .Allen. 
Coronet  was  folding.  But  .Allen 
also  wrote,  “You  have  a  unique 
talent  for  humor.  I’m  sure  you 
can  find  other  markets  for  it.” 

In  1964.  Walt  had  another 
idea  for  his  wife:  “Why  not 
write  a  humor  column  for  the 
feature-minded  Chronicle?” 

Reader  response 

Del  agreed  to  try.  She  wrote 
three  sample  columns,  which 
she  took  to  Gordon  Pates,  the 
Chronicle’s  managing  editor.  He 
liked  them.  So  did  Scott  New- 
hall,  the  editor,  and  Charles 
Thieriot,  the  publisher. 

Del’s  column  was  slugged 
“Coffee  Bi'eak.”  After  two 
years,  it  was  included  in  the 
“Living  Arts  Package”  symdi- 
cated  by  the  Chronicle. 

Already  Del  had  received  a 
fan  letter  that  encouraged  her 
more  than  anything  else.  It  was 
from  .Abigail  (“Dear  Abby”) 
Van  Buren,  who  w’rote:  “I 


don’t  know  if  you’re  syndicated. 
But  you  certainly  should  be.” 

Many  of  her  columns  have 
elicited  surprise  responses  from 
readers.  Once  she  lamented  the 
speedup  of  bank  services  by 
computers,  giving  her  no  time 
to  make  good  on  a  deficit  bal¬ 
ance.  What  she  wanted  was  a 
bank  in  Tibet  where  the  checks 
were  transferred  by  mules.  This 
brought  a  letter  from  the  head 
of  the  Mendocino  Savings  & 
Loan  in  an  isolated  coastal  town 
to  the  north. 

“You  should  do  business  with 
us,”  he  wrote.  “We  have  no 
computers,  and  our  clerks  are 
the  slowest  you  ever  saw.” 

(.hristmas  parly  reform 

Another  time,  Del  expressed 
displeasure  with  Christmas  Sav¬ 
ings  Clubs.  They  had  no  of¬ 
ficers.  And  they  didn’t  even 
have  a  Christmas  party. 

This  brought  a  response  from 
a  Ukiah,  Calif.,  bank.  The 
president  wrote  he  would  give  a 
big  party  in  his  bank  shortly 
liefore  Christmas.  Del  and  Walt 
were  special  guests. 

Del  calls  herself,  “The  Un¬ 
trapped  Housewife.”  She  gives 
the  back  of  her  hand  to  maga¬ 
zine  writers  who  urge  women 
to  get  out  of  their  homes  and 
join  the  working  force. 

“I’d  never  take  a  job  that 
takes  me  out  of  my  home,”  said 
Del.  “To  me,  the  housewife  has 
the  most  important  job  in  the 
world.” 

Del  does  venture  out  occasion¬ 
ally  for  luncheon  speeches, 
which  are  far  more  lucrative 
than  her  column.  Still  the 
spoken  word  holds  little  charm 
for  Del  Sumi  Daley. 

“The  written  word  is  there 
forever — and  you  can  always 
erase  it  if  you  write  the  wrong 
thing.” 


Calleiitler  will  head 
5-state  ANR  office 

MINNEA  POLKS 

More  than  1,000  community 
newspapers  will  be  represented 
by  John  F.  Callender  as  North 
Central  sales  manager  for 
American  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives.  The  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  low'a,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  have  agreed  to  share 
the  costs  of  the  new  office  at 
Minneapolis  with  American 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

Callender  worked  for  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
for  22  years,  first  handling  re¬ 
tail  sales  and  then  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  advertising 
manager.  For  the  past  year  and 
a  half  he  has  been  an  account 
executive  with  the  Fartner  mag¬ 
azine  in  St.  Paul. 
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phot(k;raphy 

‘You  earn 
to  proper 

Morristown,  N.J. 

The  photographer  who  took 
the  poignant  peace  picture 
showTi  on  the  facing  page  is  25- 
year-old  Tim  Manning  who  has 
a  few  candid  convictions  about 
the  role  of  the  lensmari  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Photographers  have  to  stop 
feeling  sorry  for  themselves,” 
said  Manning,  who  is  director  of 
photography  for  the  suburban 
Morris  Cminty's  Daily  Record. 

“They  aren’t  second  class  citi¬ 
zens,  and  they’d  better  stop 
thinking  that  way.  It  makes 
them  their  owm  worst  enemy.” 

Such  blunt  advice  is  due  to 
his  belief  that  picture  people 
are  as  imiwrtant  as  word  people 
on  a  newspaper,  particularly, 
he  said,  in  this  time  of  increas¬ 
ing  competition  with  a  highly 
visual  medium — i.e.  television. 

“Newspapers  have  readership 
competition.  Kids  are  weaned  on 
television  and  they  grow  up  with 
pictures  as  part  of  their  lives. 
Papers  have  to  compete  on  vis¬ 
ual  terms.  That  adds  up  to  more 
photography  and  better  photog- 
laphy. 

“Of  course,  I  could  be  pre¬ 
judiced,”  Manning  smiled,  with 
a  realistic  shrug  of  his  shoul¬ 
ders. 


Best  use  of  pictures 

“But  first  the  photographer 
has  to  get  himself  squared 
away.  He’s  got  to  earn  the  right 
to  be  up  there. 

“Take  today’s  ])ool  of  cam¬ 
eramen.  They  are  qualified,  im¬ 
aginative  and  eager  and  many 
of  them  are  college  graduates. 
But  their  work  isn’t  being  used 
jiroperly. 


Tim  Manning 


the  right 
editing’ 

“Either  their  pictures  aren’t 
lieing  used  or  are  used  but  crop¬ 
ped  poorly.  As  a  result  they  are 
chafing  at  the  bit,  and  they  be 
gin  to  think  they  are  second 
class  in  the  newsroom.” 

So  it’s  up  to  the  photographer 
himself  to  prove  his  worth.  Man¬ 
ning  said. 

“He  has  to  take  the  initiative. 
After  he  has  proved  himself 
daily — day  after  day — only  then 
can  he  insist  that  his  pictures 
should  be  used  to  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

“When  the  photographer 
knows  he  is  proilucing  good  pic¬ 
tures  on  a  daily  basis,  that’s  the 
time  he  can  say  to  management 
‘This  is  how  I  think  we  should 
use  these  pictures.’ 

“Only  after  he  has  confidence 
in  his  own  work  can  he  hope  to 
earn  the  confidence  of  manage- 


ONLY  FAITH  REMAINS 


ment. 

“This  is  a  profession  in  which 
you  can  evaluate  yourself  the 
minute  you  pick  up  the  paper,” 
Manning  noted.  “You  can’t  do 
that  in  every  business.  If  you 
do  evaluate  your  work  daily,  the 
level  of  achievement  is  bound  to 
go  up.” 

As  a  general  rule  he  believes 
in  the  law — “crop  ruthlessly  and 
enlarge  generously” — w'hen  deal¬ 
ing  with  pictures. 

('.rcdit  liner> 

“Also,  don’t  forget  the  credit 
lines,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
ubiquitous  desk. 

Manning  believes  that  the 
routine  assignment  has  more 
challenge  than  the  five-alarm 
fire. 


“The  big  fire  has  its  own 
drama.  You  see  it  and  record  it. 
However,  the  routine  assignment 
makes  you  think,  makes  you 
create  something  out  of  ver>' 
little.  You  have  to  use  your  im¬ 
agination.” 

Take  the  annual  dog  show  as 
an  example.  For  this  year’s  as¬ 
signment,  Manning  married 
three  different  items:  A  little 
black  dog,  a  hydrant,  and  a  wire 
cage.  He  placed  the  dog  near  the 
hydrant,  set  the  wire  cage  dovm 
around  them  and  labeled  the 
resulting  picture  “His  Kind  of 
Cage.”  The  result?  A  page  one 
picture— much  more  interesting 
than  a  picture  of  a  dog  and  his 
owner  standing  behind  a  silver 
trophy. 

For  a  Hallow'e’en  picture. 
Manning  stopped  by  a  party 
where  toddlers  were  trying  to 


HIS  KIND 


lK>b  for  apples.  He  spotted  a  hel- 
meted  little  football  player  and 
asked  him  to  trj'  his  luck  with 
an  apple.  Result?  A  page  one 
sequence. 

These  pictures  are  part  of  a 
portfolio  which  won  Manning 
the  1970  New'  Jersey  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association’s  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year  aw'ard. 

Captions  are  important.  Man¬ 
ning  said,  and  often  the  person 
w'ho  took  the  picture  will  find 
the  best  w’ords  to  caption  it. 
More  often  than  not  he  doesn’t 
have  the  time  for  this. 

Picture  ideas  can  come  any¬ 
time,  he  said,  adding  “You  can’t 
stop  looking  for  ideas.”  He  has 


OF  CAGE 


a  tape  cassette  in  his  car  into 
w'hich  he  records  his  picture 
ideas.  Later  he  transcriljes  the 
tape  and  checks  off  those  ideas 
that  work  out. 

Widely  used  shot 

Manning  said  that  timing — 
the  ability  to  know  which  instant 
to  take  the  picture — is  both  in¬ 
stinctive  and  learned.  His  sen¬ 
sitive  portrait  of  a  peace  rally 
co-ed  at  the  County  College  of 
Morris  in  Randolph  Towmship, 
N.J.  has  appealed  both  sides  of 
the  troubled  issue. 

“I  knew'  I  could  go  home  as 
soon  as  I  had  that  picture.  That 
w'as  it,”  Manning  said. 
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MORMS 


Prize  pictures 
By  Tim  Manning 


Dow  Jones  Co.  names 
2  financial  officers 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc., 
has  elected  Frederick  J.  Hetzel 
as  treasui-er  and  Frederick  G. 
Harris  as  comptroller  of  the 
Company. 

In  related  moves,  John  .1. 
-McCarthy,  who  had  held  the 
positions  of  vicepresident  fi¬ 
nance  and  ti’easurer  resigned 
his  treasurer’s  responsibilities 
and  Thomas  F.  Mowle,  the 
company’s  comptroller,  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  effective 
June  1  after  25  years  of  .ser¬ 
vice. 

James  Q.  Riordan,  .senior 
vicepresident  (finance)  of  Mo¬ 
bil  Oil  Corporation  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board  of  directors,  was 
electMl  a  director  of  Dow  Jones 
&  Company. 

Dow  Jones  publishes  tlie 
Wall  Sf7'eet  Journal,  the  -Va- 
tinnnl  Observer,  Barron’s  and 
operates  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Services.  The  company  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  acquire  nine 
daily  and  three  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  from  Ottaway  Newspa- 
liers-Radio,  Inc. 


.\liei*ii  in  market iiifE 
poist  at  Boston  Globe 

BOSTON 

The  Boston  Globe  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Robert  L.  M.  Ahern,  di¬ 
rector  of  research  and  promo¬ 
tion,  to  a  newly  created  post  of 
director  of  marketing  research 
and  planning.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Wm.  Davis 
Taylor,  publisher. 

-Ahem  has  been  with  the 
Globe  since  1939  after  a  period 
with  the  Gallup  Poll  organiza¬ 
tion. 

John  T.  Coan  Jr.,  promotion 
manager,  will  take  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  relinquished  by 
-Ahern.  Coan  joined  the  Globe 
in  1958  after  several  years  with 
McCann-Erickson  advertising 
agency  in  New  York. 


PEACE  RALLY 


Shanahan  retires 
from  Loew’s  PR 

James  L.  Shanahan,  vicrpres- 
ident  in  charge  of  public  and 
press  relations  for  Loew’s  Ho¬ 
tels  and  the  Loew’s  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  announced  his  resig¬ 
nation.  He  joined  Loew’s  The¬ 
aters  publicity  department  in 
Boston,  in  1946,  following  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  Four  years  later,  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  Ernest  Emer- 
ling,  Loew’s  advertising- 
publicity  head. 


APPLE  DUNKER 


Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 

In  today's  media  buying  norld,  tchat  basic  terms  and  research  facilities  should  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen  be  familiar  with? — States  D.  Tompkins,  Pacific  Coast  Manager, 
Cresnier,  ^  ooiiward,  O’Mara  &  Onnsbee  Inc. 


There’s  no  question  about  it,  we’ve  been  forced,  at 
least  in  our  national  selling,  and  I’m  sure  it  is  coming 
al)Out  in  our  retail  selling,  to  adjust  our  thinking,  and  to 
relate  more  professionally  and  moi'e  competitively  to  to¬ 
day’s  media  buying.  With  this  in  mind,  many  newspapers 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  must  understand  cer¬ 
tain  basic  terminologj-  and  research  facilities  which  are 
Ijeing  used  today.  Some  of  these  you  may  be  aware  of, 
others,  you  may  not,  such  as: 

•  ADI’s — areas  of  dominant  influence 

•  DMA’s — designated  market  areas 

•  BRI — brand  rating  index 

•  W.  R.  Simmons  Research 

•  ARB,  Nielsen,  reach  and  freciuency  cumtis,  freciuency 
di.stribution  gross  rating  points,  light,  medium  and  heavy 
usage  target  audiences,  etc. 

Let’s  take  for  example  the  A  1)  I,  or  area  of  dominant 
influence.  This  term  was  developed  by  the  American  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  in  defining  television  areas  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  how  many  newspapers  are  beginning  to 
reflect  their  coverage  and  market  infonnation  based  on 
the  ADI  refei-ence. 

How'  important  is  a  reference  to  the  A  D  I?  It  may  not 
Ije  very  significant  to  some  newspapers,  depending  on  their 
ADI  area,  but  to  others  it  may  hold  some  special  ad¬ 
vantages  in  projecting  their  coverage  story.  In  any  event, 
you  should  have  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  your 
own  ADI  definitions. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  although  we  are  referring  ba¬ 
sically  to  broadcast  terminology^,  this  is  not  to  sa>'  that 
we  are  trying  to  beat  them  at  their  own  game — but  simply 
to  communicate,  and  perhaps  convince  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  newspapers  can  in  many  cases  improve  a 
broadcast  buy.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  media  mix  and 
newspapers  can  be  an  effective  part  of  it. 

Beyond  these  individual  ads  and  references  to  the 
A  D  I’s,  Ave  see  a  number  of  newspapers  who  are  actu¬ 
ally  developing  presentations  and  promotional  rrraterial, 
based  on  their  market  and  the  ADI  with  their  news¬ 
papers  coverage. 

What  about  research  such  as  brand  rating  index  and 
Simmons  rvhich  seem  to  be  the  “in”  thing  today  with 
agencies  and  advertisers?  I  ceri,ainly  w'ouldn’t  expect  nor 
am  I  recommending  that  all  newspapers  run  out  and 
subscribe.  Frankly,  in  rrrany  cases  it  is  too  expensive,  but 


I  think  that  we  should  at  least  know  what  is  offered 
through  these  research  organizations  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  being  used. 

Here  again,  some  newspapers  that  already  have  basic 
continuing  home  audit  studies — either  done  by  their  own 
research  departments  or  by  outside  fimrs — have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  re-design  this  research  in  terms  of 
today’s  media  and  marketing  requirements. 

One  of  the  questions  agencies  and  advertisers  are  ask¬ 
ing  is:  “How  do  we  reach  the  20%  of  the  audience  who 
ci)i'sume  80' <  of  the  product?” — the  heavy  user.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  this  is  the  type  of  information  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  through  BRI.  BRI  in  part  develops  information  on 
the  light,  medium  and  heavy  usage  of  product  cate¬ 
gories  \vhich  can  also  be  applied  to  media  exposure. 

How  about  some  other  references  as  applied  to  the 
newspaper  medium — such  as  reach  and  freriuency,  cumes, 
gross  rating  points,  fre<iuency  distribution,  target  audi¬ 
ences,  etc? 

Frankly',  much  of  the  newspaper  research  up  to  this 
time  has  concerned  itself  with  the  audience  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  issue  of  a  newspaper.  It  has  therefore  Ireen  impos¬ 
sible  for  newspapers  to  show  advertisers  either  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  their  audience  over  several  weeks,  or  the 
frequency  with  which  they  reach  the  audience. 

This,  then,  brings  me  to  w'hat  I  think  is  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  newspaper  research  now'  under'way:  It’s  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  C.D.N.P.A.  Research,  or  the  Canadian 
Daily  New'spaper  Publishers  Association  Research 
Project. 

I  think  in  the  immediate  future  research  of  this  type 
w'ill  permit  us  to  isolate  the  prime  prospects — the  heavy 
users — and  will  permit  us  to  communicate  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  agencies  and  advertisers  for  individual  markets 
as  well  as  to  establish  that  newspapers,  indeed,  can  reach 
the  hea\'y  user  and  in  some  cases  more  effectively  than 
other  media. 

Also  through  the  Canadian  research  w'e  are  able  to  refer 
to  frequency  cumes  and  frequency  distribution  of  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  newspapers.  We  will  also  l)e  able  to 
reflect  maximum  reach  and  frequency  against  target  audi¬ 
ences. 

These,  then,  are  examples  of  a  few  of  the  things  that  are 
happening  with  newspapers. 


What  factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  fair  and  competitive 
price  on  preprinted  netvspaper  supplements? — Virginia  Press  Association. 


In  answering  a  recent  questionnaire,  a  50  percent  dis¬ 
count  for  an  8-page  automobile  supplement  appeared  to 
be  the  most  popular  among  a  group  of  Iowa  newspapers. 
The  50%  to  be  charged  was  the  gross  rate. 

On  $1000  worth  of  space  with  a  .50%  discount  the  gross 
charge  to  the  agency  w-ould  be  $500  and  the  net  to  the 
newspaper  would  be  $350  or  35%  of  the  full  national  rate. 

In  determining  how  much  discount  you  can  properly 
allow'  on  a  supplement,  due  to  the  saving  in  tj'pesetting, 
press  work  and  newsprint,  you  might  ask  yourselves: 
“What  do  I  net  on  the  work  produced  in  my  own  shop?” 
Applying  this  yardstick,  a  35%  net  may  be  quite  good, 
granting  that  overhead,  taxes  and  cost  of  producing  the 
news  matter  in  your  paper  should  also  be  figured  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  handling  the  supplement. 

The  Missouri  Press  Association  has  come  up  w'ith  some 
suggested  figiires  for  pricing  supplements,  as  follow  s : 


•  Charge  65%  of  the  rate  for  4  tab  pages. 

•  Charge  50%.  of  the  rate  for  6  tab  pages. 

•  Charge  40%  of  the  rate  if  over  6  tab  pages. 

Your  cost  of  handling  a  supplement,  properly  imprinted, 
is  the  cost  of  stuffing  plus  a  fair  percentage  of  your  over¬ 
head. 

A  newspaper  is  not  pei-mitted  to  make  a  charge  “per 
piece”  but  the  competition  for  the  supplements  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  third  class  rate.  So  if  you  multiply  your  cir¬ 
culation  by  3.8<  and  add  a  charge  for  addressing  you’ll 
get  an  idea  of  what  you  are  bidding  against. 

Unfortunately,  shopper’s  guides,  not  being  subject  to 
the  second-class  restrictions,  they  can  charge  whatever 
they  wash  for  piggybacking  supplements.  Therefore,  your 
loc^  competitive  situation  also  has  a  bearing  on  your 
figuring. 
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Our  liberty  depends 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  that  cannot  be  limited 
without  being  lost.” 

—Thomas  Jefferson 


^cin  ^^rcinrisco  (Tljroniclr 


The  Pill  QQQln:  UJhot  to 
do  if  the  doctor  /oy/  no. 

From  You  And  The  Doctors 


Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers 
want  to  know  about  their  health . . .  featuring 
medical  opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors 
selected  each  week  from  the  nation’s  top-rated 
specialists.  Write  or  call  Richard  Long  collect 
for  rates  and  availability. 


The  neuiVofkTime/ 


Columbia  Tribune  will  build 
$2  million  central  city  plant 


news  illustration.  tween  the  new  parking  lot  and 

Plans  for  the  new  structure  the  new  building, 
by  the  Chicago  newspaper  plant  The  e.xterior  of  the  concrete 
planning  and  design  firm  of  structure  will  be  of  cream  col- 
Bernheim,  Kahn  &  Associates  ored  travertine  marble  con- 
^\■ill  provide  the  paper  approxi-  trasted  with  gray  slate,  buff 
niately  twice  the  space  available  brick,  and  dark  bronze  alumi- 
in  its  present  facility  built  in  uum  window  walls  with  solar 
3951.  Forty  thousand  square  bronze  glass.  The  flat  slab  con- 
feet  of  space  on  two-and-a-half  crete  floor  construction  permits 
levels  will  be  devoted  to  edi-  ready  piercing  of  floors  for 
torial,  advertising,  circulation,  newspaper  or  tenant  needs, 
and  production  functions.  An-  Plans  developed  for  the  pub- 
other  36,000  square  feet  will  be  Town  Talk,  a  unique  award, 
available  for  rental  in  a  four-  lisher,  Henry  J.  Waters  III,  pro¬ 
story  tower  rising  above  the  vide  for  future  expansion  of  the 
front  half  of  the  building.  newspaper  space  over  the  30 

Onto  the  lower  level  floor  18  year  effective  life  of  the  press, 
feet  below  ground  level,  at  the  For  continued  grow-th  of  the 
main  entrance,  will  go  an  eight-  paper,  each  department  has  been 
unit,  45,000  p.pJi.  Cottrell  845  arranged  with  built-in  flexibil- 
web  offset  press,  with  additional  ity  to  accommodate  its  expan¬ 
space  provided  for  a  second  sion  needs  over  the  years.  The 
])ress  of  equal  capacity.  Adjoin-  second  floor  of  the  building,  a 
ing  will  be  plate  making,  ma-  rental  floor,  can  be  used  for 
chine  shop,  locker  rooms  and  the  executive  and  business  offices  of 
press  foreman’s  office.  On  the  the  paper  if  necessary, 
same  level  as  the  press  the  paper  The  contractor  for  the  new 
storage  area  will  hold  900  half  Tribune  building  is  B.  D.  Simon 
rolls  stacked  four  high  after  Construction  Company, 
being  dropped  pneumatically  • 

from  the  loading  dock  16  feet  4%  ad  discount 
above. 

The  basement  level,  nine  feet  Chicago 

above  the  pressroom  floor,  will  Paddock  Publications,  a  group 
house  building  mechanical  of  newspapers  published  at  Ar- 
oquipment,  general  storage,  lington  Heights,  has  posted  a 
lunch  room,  and  a  conference  single  rate  for  all  advertising, 
room  for  staff  and  public  meet-  with  a  discount  of  4%  for 

prompt  payment  of  bills  by  ad 

The  street  level  floor  is  en-  agencies. 


Columbia  Tribune's  new 


‘Champion  ad-compositor’ 
sets  208  inches  an  hour 


Alexandria,  La. 

A  unique  composition  achieve¬ 
ment  won  for  Ray  Forman,  a 
composing  room  employe  of  the 
Town  Talk,  a  unique  award. 

Forman,  on  May  6,  composed 
2,185  column  inches  of  display 
advertisements  in  a  10%-hour 
shift,  using  a  combination 
method  of  hot  metal  and  hot- 
metal  paste-up.  The  previous 
known  composition  record  by  a 
Town  Talk  employe  was  1,400 
inches  in  10  hours. 

The  new’spaper  gave  Forman 
a  specially-designed  Certificate 
of  Champion  Ad  Compositor, 
signed  by  Mrs.  Joe  D.  Smith, 
president  of  McCormick  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
newspaper;  Joe  D.  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Jack  Hubley,  composing 
room  superintendent;  and  Don¬ 
ald  Schonfeld,  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Ad  compositors  usually  av¬ 
erage  100  column  inches  an 
hour.  Forman’s  achievement 

gave  him  an  average  of  208.09 

column  inches  hourly  for  the  - 

full  day.  The  old  record  at  the  newspaper  succe^ing 

Town  Talk  was  140  column  J^-ck  Q.  Robertson,  who  will  re¬ 
inches  for  an  hour.  main  on  the  staff. 

The  composing  room  uses  Frazier  formerly  was  w'lth 

Compugraphics  4961  and  7200.  the  1  psilanti  (Mich.)  Press  and 
The  Bruning  1500  Copier  fur-  saw  Army  duty  as  a  photogra- 
nishes  full-page  proofs.  pher  in  Vietnam. 

•  Other  appointments  an- 

1111  nounced  for  the  Statesman  by 

Kansas  weekly  sold  managing  editor  Richard  P. 

Belleveille,  Kans.  Hronek  are;  Fred  Dodd,  former 

Publishers  of  the  Belleville  reporter  for  the  Twin  Falls 
Telescope  have  purchased  the  (Idaho)  Tinies-News,  to  the 
weekly,  Superior  (Neb.)  Ex-  night  desk  as  copy  editor-swing 
press,  from  its  owner  and  pub-  editor;  and  Colette  Wilde,  1970 
lisher,  H.  M.  Crilly.  The  Ex-  journalism  graduate  of  Idaho 
press  will  be  printed  on  the  State  University,  Pocatello, 
offset  press  at  the  Telescope  named  action  post-business 
plant.  writer. 
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Ray  Forman 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N,  ?.  10017 

♦  Area  Code  21 2  682-5600 


lers.  General  Sales  Director 


Mort  Walker  is  buried 
under  deluge  of 
letters  from  readers 
who  suggested  names 
for  Koala  Bear  in 
BONER'S  ARK. 
His  daughter,  Polly, 
helped  open  all 
that  mail. 


Mort  Walker,  who  signs  his  middle  name,  Addison,  to  BONER'S  ARK,  asked  read¬ 
ers,  with  no  fanfare,  to  suggest  a  name  for  the  strip's  Koala  Bear.  He  promptly  was 
snowed  under  by  nearly  50,000  letters  from  youngsters,  housewives,  college  pro¬ 
fessors— a  cross  section  of  readers. 

Mrs.  Georgiana  Bender,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
a  reader  of  the  Scranton  TRIBUNE,  came 
up  with  the  winning  name  —  CUBCAKE. 

But  most  of  the  letters  had  such  delightful  M 

things  to  say  about  BONER'S  ARK  that 

Mort  created  and  autographed  1 00  post-  V  T 

ers  of  CUBCAKE  as  consolation  prizes. 


Don’t  you  think  vm  readers 
would  warm  up  to 
BONER  and  CUBCAKE? 


Mrs.  Georgiana  Bender,  who  dreamed  up  the 
name  CUBCAKE  for  the  Koala  Bear,  and  son,  Tony, 
7,  get  a  papier-mach6  Koala  Bear  from  Mort 
Walker,  who  stuffed  it  with  $50  in  bills  and  cash. 


r 


HE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


in}?  this  problem  because  it’s  an  “fee  paid”  basis.  Might  l)e  a 
important  part  of  our  quality  good  idea  to  require  mention  of 
control.  “fee”  or  “no  fee”  on  the  ads  that 

„  ,  .  are  accepted  under  regular  help 

Kmplovment  agencies  wanted. 

Gunnar  Rovick,  CAM  of  the  • 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
conducted  a  survey  on  allowing  mj 

employment  agencies  the  use  of  ftCtlOH 

the  regular  classifications. 

Here’s  his  re-cap —  •  j 

1.  Do  you  have  a  separate  ams  source 

classification  for  employment 

agencies?  Yes — 26  No-^  C  J 

*15  have  agency  classifica-  TefisUarOS 
tion,  but  allow  ads  other  than  O 

for  help  in  their  own  office,  such 

as  single  listings,  fee  paid  or  San  Francisco 

no  censorship  whatever.  Two  more  reporters  have  been 

If  yes,  do  you  accept  any  supported  in  the  right  to  decline 
agency  ads  under  help  wanted  to  reveal  confidential  news 
such  as  help  for  their  own  of-  sources  to  a  federal  grand  jury, 
fices?  Yes — 25  The  ruling  was  issued  by  the 

2.  Do  you  have  a  separate  federal  court  judge  who  earlier 

classification  for  temporary  or  upheld  the  rights  of  newsmen 
part  time  help  wanted?  Yes — 6  to  protect  their  sources  in  the 
No — 26  case  of  Earl  Caldwell,  A’cw 

3.  Do  you  have  any  other  cen-  York  Times  reporter  assigned 

sorship  problems  with  agency  to  the  San  Francisco  bureau, 
ads?  U.S.  District  Judge  Alfonso 

•  Separating  the  two  types  Zirpoli  last  week  upheld  the 

of  ads  mentioned.  stands  of  two  employees  of  a 

•  Employment  agencies  dom-  Black  Panther  weekly  newspa- 

inate  help  wanted  columns.  per,  Brenda  Presley  and  Sherrie 

•  We  shouldn’t  allow'  them  Bursey,  in  reporting  his  April 

blind  numbers.  4  action  in  the  Caldwell  case. 

•  Allow'  fee  paid  jobs  only  The  two  testified  they  worked 

under  help  wanted,  but  much  up  to  20  hours  a  day  in  report- 
bait  and  sw  itch  practiced.  ing,  interview'ing,  editing  and 

•  Plan  to  put  in  temporar>'  making  up  a  Black  Panther 

classification.  w'eekly.  They  were  among  those 

•  Our  agency  people  censor  called  to  testify  before  the  same 

each  other’s.  grand  jury  w'hich  has  b^n  in- 

•  The  w'ord  “agency”  and  vestigating  the  Black  organiza- 
name  and  address  must  be  in  tion  since  last  year. 

each  ad.  The  Caldw'ell  case  ruling  is 

•  Fee  paid  jobs  okay  for  help  now  on  appeal.  Judge  Zirpoli 

w'anted.  has  predicted  the  case  might 

•  Accept  help  w'anted  if  iden-  historically  define  the  scope  of 

tified  as  an  agency.  the  journalist’s  privilege. 

•  Just  beginning  to  accept  The  judge  declared  that  the 

single  listings  under  help  relief  Caldw'ell  sought  presents 
W'anted.  issues  of  significant  magnitude, 

•  Jobs  are  listed  as  bait—  “issues  that  go  to  the  very  core 

they  don’t  exist.  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

•  Agency  copy  is  policed  ac-  The  resolution  of  these  issues, 

cording  to  state  law.  “may  well  be  determinative  of 

•  We  run  institutional  and  scope  of  the  journalist’s 

laundry  lists  under  agencies.  privilege  in  the  sensitive  areas 

•  We  used  to  insist  they  run  freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
the  same  ad  under  agencies  as  association  not  heretofore  fully 
they  ran  under  help  w'anted.  explored  and  decided  by  the  Su- 

I  don’t  see  any  great  harm  preme  Court.” 
in  employment  agencies  using  “When  the  exercise  of  the 
the  regular  help  wanted  classi-  pi-and  jury  power  of  testimonial 
fications  providing  they  are  re-  compulsion  necessary  to  the  ef- 
quired  to  identify  themselves  by  fectiv'e  functioning  of  the  court 
name  or  indicate  they  ai'e  an  ^ay  impinge  upon  or  repress 
agency.  They  should  not  be  al-  First  Amendment  rights  of  free- 
lowed  blind  box  numbers,  espe-  dom  of  speech,  press  and  asso- 
cially  if  they’re  in  a  fee  charged  ciation  “w'hich  centuries  of  ex¬ 
situation.  perience  have  found  to  be  in- 

Employment  agencies  have  be-  dispensible  to  the  survival  of  a 
come  a  strong  and  permanent  free  society,  such  power  shall 
fixture  in  the  employment  area  not  be  exercised  in  a  manner 
over  the  past  several  years,  even  likely  to  do  so  until  there  has 
in  relatively  small  markets,  been  a  clear  showing  of  the 
Makes  good  sense,  I  feel,  to  mix  compelling  and  overriding  na- 
’em  right  into  the  job  classifica-  tional  interest  that  cannot  be 
tions,  w'ith  more  and  more  em-  served  by  alternative  means,” 
ployment  agency  listings  on  a  Zirpoli  said. 
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Errors  and  job  agencies; 
How  are  they  handled? 

IJv  Stan  F 


insness 

C.AIVI,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Tw'o  recent  surv'eys — one  on  net  revenue — w'ith  the  average 
adjustments  and  the  other  on  being  close  to  1%. 
separate  classifications  for  em-  3.  Despite  the  fact  measure- 
ployment  agencies — will  be  of  ment  is  vital  before  any  progress 
interest  to  many  CAMs.  can  be  achieved,  newspapers 

Warren  Perry,  local  adver-  generally  maintain  poor  records 
tisLng  manager  of  the  Philadel-  on  classified  errors  and  adjust- 
phia  Bulletin,  mailed  a  query'  ments. 

on  errors  and  adjustments  to  4.  On  average,  one  adjust- 
115  new'spapers  over  100,000  cir-  ment  is  made  on  every'  116  Clas- 
culation.  He  received  replies  sified  ads  published. 

(not  all  of  them  complete)  from  It’s  unfortunate  that  better 
47  CAMs,  plus  a  number  of  let-  records  aren’t  kept,  because,  be- 
ters  and  phone  calls  indicating  sides  being  a  source  of  revenue 
“they'  simply  didn’t  keep  records  losses,  errors  can  cause  adver- 
of  this  nature.”  tiser  and  reader  discontent. 

Perry'  provides  these  conclu-  Wrong  telephone  numbers,  in- 
.sions  drawn  from  the  survey:  correct  prices,  misclassifications 

1.  Composing  room  eri*ors  av-  will  ahvays  be  w'ith  us,  but  ad- 
erage  somewhere  betw'een  two  vertisers  tend  to  become  mili- 
thirds  and  three  quarters  of  all  tant  about  it  happening  to  MY 
classified  errors.  Bulk  of  re-  ad. 

maining  errors  are  made  by  Many  of  us  might  feel  that 
classified  personnel.  error  reports  are  like  locking 

2.  Cla.ssified  adjustments  can  the  bam  after  the  horse  is 
range  from  as  little  as  .001%  stolen,  but  most  diligent  CAMs 
to  2%  plus  of  total  classified  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  correct- 


The  Kansas  CITY  Kansan 

New  Move 
On  Mideasl 


Surrender  Ends 
Biafran  War; 
Toll  in  Millions 


Rehab  Center  Mnwairtwl 


The  Kansas 

KANSAN 


the  daily  newspaper  for  the 


176,000  PEOPLE 


residing  in 


WYANDOTTE 


and  northern  Johnson  Counties 

It  SELLS  .  .  .  because  It's  READ 

Represented  nationally  by  Southwest  Dallies 


UP 

YOUR 

PRODUCTION! 


JUSTIFY 

TYPE! 


INCREASE  OPERATOR  OUTPUT! 

Compugraphic  phototypesetting  systems  will  increase  your  oper¬ 
ator  output  50%  or  more.  We  make  over  a  half  dozen  high  speed 
units  that  produce  text  from  unjustified  or  justified  tape  at  up  to  30 
lines  per  minute.  For  display  type  we  make  a  keyboard-operated 
unit  offering  a  size  range  from  14  to  72  point.  All  our  machines  are 
built  to  last.  They  just  keep  on  going  .  .  .  and  going  .  .  .  and  going. 
Price  range  for  our  equipment  is  $9,950  downward  .  .  .  and  our 
$4,500  machine  includes  spare  parts.  Availability  is  NOW.  Demon¬ 
strations  are  NOW.  ‘Bring  Your  Own  Tape  if  you  want.  Visit  our 
trade  show  display  or  send  in  the  coupon.  We’ll  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  show  you  our  swinging  super  setters  in  action. 


compugraphic  corporation 

DEPT  EP570 

INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON.  MASS.  01887 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


CITY 


STATE 


COmpugrCiphic  corporation 


ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  and  Mechanical 
Conference,  June  7-1 1 
The  Rivergate,  New  Orleans,  La. 


INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887,  TEL.  (617)  944-6555 
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oi  ia<  kl(  (oihi  r  than  a  \ok<  i  nt  a  ^  i 

draft  animal  3.  1  arkh*.  grai  oi  I 

nouinmrnt  nfaiiN  kind  4.Th«  paii  J 

ofa  iiHMi)  (-ompnsing  thr  hfddit-v  h\  '* 

whu  h  thf  threads  an*  rais<*fl  I 

har'nt*Kaed  an'tedope  (har'n«*si.  mst),  An\  anj 
markings,  as  th«*  hushburk  or  hifsrhhitk  of  !soiit| 
harn«*ss  hitrh.  S«*i*  knot 
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harpih  npl  n  I.  \  miisiral  in-trnnH  nt  plinku 
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harp'Utfhar'pist).  n.  A  harp  nla^er, _ 


Who  knows  more  about 


■■■  sougntttiec 
dearest, how 
You  must  t( 
Vladimir,  y( 
understand  how  unsuitabh 
When  Vava  stopped  for  f 
you  told  her  all  this  yourse 
want  me  to  do  it  for  you,  I  s( 
“She  might  listen  to  you 
course,  there  is  her  aunt.  T1 
tion,  and  somebody  should  i 


iMOND  BRACELET. 

Id,  slraightline  bracelet  set  with 
blue-white,  imperfect  diamonds, 
catch.  SALE  PRICE  S3,000 
''S  HNGER  RING. 

>ite  handcrafted  mounting  set  in 
VA  ct.  flawless  diamond,  high- 
narquise  diamonds  and  S  full-cut 
hingand  additional  1  /3S  ct.  Must 
^predated.  SALE  PRICE  $1,800 
-lOND  EARSCREWS. 
e.  blue-white  diamonds.  Finest 


Masdeu  Frank  516  Oberlin . 236-5481 

Maseda  Art  35157  Cntr  Rg . 926  5591 

Maseda  Don  1836  Middle . 323  1387 

Maseda  Edw  504  2nd . 323-2025 

Maseda  Gus  1716  Middle . 322-6855 

Masel  Sheldon  Z  Devon  Ct . 748-2605 

Maselll  Jo  1 18  Princtn . 487-4655 

Maselll  Robt  44176  Russia . 831-9749 

Masello  Romeo  911  Foster . 926-2704 

MasencupJasC  15634WRovef  926-6315 

Maser  Kamp  A  1809  West . 748  3796 

MaserSNorman  112RobsonCt  433-6201 

Masen  J  C  309  Foster . 992  7000 

Maseri  aga  7421  Avon  Bldn  -231  9990 

Maseri  Robt  llOOOakwd . 831  9547 
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typesetting  than  a  typesetter? 

We  do. 

We  got  our  start  building  linecasters.  A  job  that  requires 
a  little  more  knowledge  of  typesetting  than  just  setting  type. 

Today,  we’re  using  this  background  to  build  systems 
that  compose  whole  pages  in  seconds. 

Like  our  Fototronic-CRT  that  makes  short  work  of  long 
text.  It  can  be  driven  by  any  computer  to  produce  camera- 
ready  composition  on  paper  or  film  at  ultra-high  speeds.  It 
draws  pictures  and  produces  sharp,  clean  characters  for 
directories,  catalogs,  manuals,  etc. 

Or  our  Fototronic-1200.  It’s  not  as  fast  as  our  CRT,  but 
it’s  more  flexible  when  it  comes  to  quality  display  work.  It 
provides  1 200  characters  in  a  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  faces— 
ideally  suited  for  magazines,  books,  newspapers,  etc. 

Combining  our  type  experience  and  the  science  of  elec¬ 
tronics  makes  for  the  most  advanced  photocomposing  sys¬ 
tems.  The  kind  you’d  expect  from  someone  who  knows 
more  about  typesetting  than  a  typesetter! 

For  more  information,  write  Intertype,  a  Division  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  11201. 


INTERTYPE 

A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


news-people  . 


L.  Edwakd  Kelly  Jr,  Thom- 
(iHi'ille  Ti)neH-E liter in-iae — presi¬ 
dent  of  Georgia  Associated 
Press  Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Dale  A.  Tobias — appointed 
general  manager  of  the  .Vop- 
liaiiee  (Ind.)  Adiauce-K  eus 
and  Fitriii  and  Home  Xews, 

affiliates  of  the  Plymouth  Pilot- 

Xeirn.  He  has  been  an  emj)loye 
of  the  company  since  1964  and 
succeeds  Don  Nichols,  who 
resigned  to  take  a  job  in  the 
mobile  home  industry. 

♦  *  * 

Patrick  J.  Ordovensky,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Dayton.  (O.)  Journal  Herald — 
adds  the  title  and  duties  of  city 
editor.  James  M.  Milliken— 
from  assistant  city  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for 
personnel  and  special  projects. 
Hugh  C.  McDiarmid,  former 

city  editor — to  political  writer 
at  Columbus.  William  Worth, 
education  writer — to  assistant 
city  editor.  Kathy  Hoersten — 
assistant  editor  in  Modern  Liv¬ 
ing  Department. 

Rernhark  M.  .4ier,  executive  *  *  ♦ 

vice  president  of  Time  Inc.—  Frank  Rlai  schild,  a  former 

elected  a  trustee  of  the  Com-  -Vcm’  York  Mirror  sports  writer 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop-  who  joined  the  basketball  de- 

])artment  of  Madison  Square 

*  *  *  Garden  in  1963 — now  assistant 

John  Hay  Whitney,  former  general  manager  to  Red 

l)ublisher  of  the  Xew  York  Holzman.  general  manager- 
Herald  Trihnne  and  co-owner  roach  of  the  New  York  Knick- 
of  the  Enrol, can  Edition  of  the  erbockers.  He  retains  his  post 
Herald  Vr/'/oo/e— nominated  by  as  director  of  public  relations. 
President  Nixon  to  the  board  *  ♦  * 

of  directors  of  the  Corporation  William  Steinhardt,  direc- 
for  Public  Broadcasting.  tor  of  public  affairs  at  Ohio 

*  *  *  University,  has  been  named  di- 

Mrs.  Richard  Stern,  a  rwtor  of  the  office  of  public 

former  reporter  for  the  Macon  information  at  the  University 
(Ga.)  Xcwn,  will  rejoin  the  of  Missouri-Kansas  City.  He 
staff  as  women’s  editor  in  July,  places  Stephen  Sinichak,  who 
re])lacing  Betsy  Harris,  who  resigned  to  study  for  a  Ph.D. 
resigned  to  work  with  the  degree  at  Southern  Illinois 
Peace  Corps.  University. 


lUhot  happen/  to  mu/ic 
when  kid/  get  /toned. 

From  Sounds  Of  The  Seventies  by  Mike  Jahn 

Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at 
age  26.  Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better 
sounds  when  he  hears  them.  His  weekly 
column  takes  in  the  total  young  music  scene . . . 
and  goes  behind  it  too.  Write  or  call  Richard 
Long  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

£  . 
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JOHN  JOLY.  editorial  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  supervisor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  the 
newly  appointed  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Lowell 
(Mich)  Ledger-Suburban  Life,  a 
5,000  circulation  weekly  in  eastern 
Kent  County. 


Walsh 


O'Connor 


IN  NEW  LINEUP  at  the  New  York  News.  FRANCIS  R.  WALSH  Is  production 
manager;  THOMAS  L.  O'CONNOR  Is  assistant  production  manager;  and 
JOHN  F.  O'TOOLE  Is  production  operations  manager.  Walsh  began  working 
in  1940  as  a  junior  pressman  at  the  News.  He  became  PM  on  January  I,  1969. 
O'Connor  started  as  a  machinist  in  1947,  and  O'Toole  began  as  a  junior 


pressman 


Mrs.  Richard  L.  Browett 
(the  former  Sherry  Bi'own), 
1968  Journali.sm  graduate  of 
the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  —  named  medical-science 
writer  at  Georgetown  Universi¬ 
ty,  Washington,  D.  C. 

«  *  * 

Wayne  Klei.n,  a  former  De¬ 
troit  Xeics  reporter,  has  taken 
a  leave  of  absence  from  P,  R 
.Associates  Inc.,  where  he  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  to  direct 
publicity  for  Lenore  Romney’s 
campaign  for  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

♦  * 

Joe  Di  Leo,  day  news  editor 
in  the  Newark  (N.J.)  AP  Bu¬ 
reau  for  more  than  a  year — to 
the  New  York  Foreign  Desk. 
Henry  CiOTTlieb — from  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Prefis  to  the  Newark 
-AP  staff. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  A.  Benz. — from  the 
Titnsrille  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate 
and  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  to  the 
Colninhiis  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  as  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  a  new  position. 


in  1933. 


Ellen  G.  Qua,  editor  of  the 
Ballston  Spa  Journal — elected 
president  of  the  Women’s  Press 
Club  of  New  York  State  Inc. 

Charle.s  Corcora.n,  assistant 
night  city  editor  of  the  Tojn  ka 
(Kans.)  Capital  -  Journal  — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Hannihal  Courier-Post.  Ross 
Carnahan,  a  member  of  the 
staff  since  September  1968 — now 
news  eilitor.  Corcoran’s  wife. 
Judy,  who  was  education  writer 
for  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  also  joined  the  Couri¬ 
er-Post  staff  as  a  reporter.  Cor¬ 
coran  succeeded  Howard 
Hoff.master  who  resigned  to 
move  to  Corvallis,  Ore. 

*  sk 

Joseph  J.  Mann,  Chicago 
Daily  Xews  picture  editor  for 
35  years — named  editor  of  tin* 
newspaper’s  Beeline,  a  commun¬ 
ity  .service  column. 

Kenneth  Ross  —  appointed 
assistant  financial  editor  of  tho 
Chicago  Trihune. 


CURRENT  EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Heroin  Addiction 

May 

27 

Reform  of  the  Courts 

June 

3 

Nuclear  Balance  of  Terror: 

25  Years  after  Alamogordo 

June 

10 

America's  Trillion-Dollar  Economy 

June 

17 

1735  K  street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

202-296-6800 
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in  the  news 


Mic'HAbx  L.  Pauly,  copy  desk 
chief,  Ues  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter — elected  president  of  Iowa 
Associated  Press  Telegraph  Ed¬ 
itors  Association. 

*  sK  * 

Duane  R.  Berry,  formerly 
with  Colorado  Press  Assicia- 
tion  and  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Ixitelligencer  and  now  with  TV 
(luide — transfered  from  region¬ 
al  manager  in  New  Orleans  to 
Seattle. 

*  «  ♦ 

Frances  Norton,  columnist 
for  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger — named  news  editor  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Key. 

*  * 

Sherrill  Nash,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the 
Starkville  (Miss.)  Sen's — 
elected  chairman  of  the  Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi  Associated 
Press  Association. 

*  * 

Carol  Sciilageter,  consumer 
affairs  writer  for  the  Philadel- 
)thia  Inqnirer — resigned  and 
will  move  to  Albany,  N.Y. 

*  ♦  » 

.James  R.  Kleckner,  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Singer 
Light,  employee  publication  of 
the  Singer  Comiiany — ap))ointed 
manager  of  jivess  ndations. 

#  *  * 

William  1..  Johnso.n,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily  Times- 
('all — named  director  of  sales 
a>Hl  promotions  for  the  Times- 
Call  and  its  companion  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Loveland  Daily  Repor¬ 
ter-Herald.  William  T.  Kelley 
is  the  new  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


GEORGE  S.  McMANUS  !s  the 
newly  named  advertising  director 
of  the  Boston  Globe.  He  has  been 
national  advertising  manager  since 
1957. 

EDITOR  di  PUBLISHER 


JOHN  P.  CORCORAN,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Philadelphia  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
production  for  both  the  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News.  Previously  he  was 
assistant  production  manager  for 
the  Inquirer. 

David  A.  Lahue,  staff  writer 
in  United  Press  International’s 
Lexington,  Ky.,  bureau — named 
manager  of  the  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  James  Archambeault, 
who  resigned.  Lahue  was  a  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  the 
Sen'  .Albany  (Ind.)  Trihnne  be¬ 
fore  joining  UPI. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  1).  Evans,  formerly 
with  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al,  New  York  City — to  the  Sar¬ 
atoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Sarato- 
gian  as  telegraph  editor. 

^  ^  ♦ 

Robin  H.  Pearlberg,  former 
reporter  for  the  Bnrlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press — joined  Fox  & 
Associates  of  Cleveland  and 
New  York  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  advertising  film 
making  agency.  Pearlberg  is  a 
journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and 
holds  an  M.  .\.  degree  in  adver¬ 
tising  from  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  *  * 

L.  R.  Ringhofer,  editor  of 
the  Owatonna  People's  Press, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Associated  Press 
Newspaper  Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joe  Sharkey,  formerly  with 
the  Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware 
County  Times — to  general  as¬ 
signment  with  the  Philadelphia 
hiqnirer.  Also  to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Howard  Shapiro,  a  sum¬ 
mer  intern  last  year,  following 
his  graduation  from  Temple 
University. 

for  May  30,  1970 


Fred  Brooks,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
Sews — named  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Garden  City  Tele¬ 
gram,  succeeding  Bill  Brown, 
who  will  direct  student  publica¬ 
tions  at  Kansas  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Manhattan.  R.  E.  CoLDREN — 
from  news  editor  of  the  News 
to  managing  editor.  Rich 
Lovett — to  night  editor;  Jim 
Hitch — to  news  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Michael  Delaney  and  Karl 
Hoyle — joined  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates  on  the  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  account  staff  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  Delaney,  who  has  been 
manager  of  public  relations  for 
Goodyear’s  chemical  division  in 
Akron,  is  a  former  columnist 
for  the  Washington  Star.  Hoyle 
served  as  information  officer 
with  the  U.S.  Army  at  Ft.  Ben- 
ning,  Ga. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Brian  S.  Willett,  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Sportwriters 
Alliance  and  for  three  years 
sports  editor  of  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bidlethi — named  sports 
editor  of  the  Groton  (Conn.) 
Sews,  a  new  daily  tabloid. 

«  4:  ♦ 

Russell  Walker,  retired  po¬ 
litical  reporter  with  Vancouver, 
B.C.  newspapers,  has  published 
“Pioneering  Politicians  in 
B.C.,’’  printed  by  Mitchell 
Press,  Vancouver. 

♦  ♦  * 

Webster  Haw’kins,  Osawato- 
mie  Graphic-.Xews — new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Kansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

5k  ♦  ♦ 

Milton  R.  Bass,  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle — is 
author  of  a  second  novel, 
“Force  Red’’,  published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam  Sons,  New  York. 


A 


rallail»4»rai  ion! 


Clayton  Fritchey  is  a  rare  con¬ 
vergence  of  two  eminent  ca¬ 
reers  in  one  man,  a  master  of 
two  disciplines 

•  working  newspaperman 
(reporter,editor,  publisher, 
and  now  political  column¬ 
ist),  winner  of  the  George 
Polk  award,  honorable 
mention  for  the  Pulitzer... 

•  national  leader  and  states¬ 
man  (special  assistant  to 
Gen.  George  Marshall  in 
the  Pentagon,  to  President 
Harry  S  Truman  in  the 
White  House,  to  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Adlai  Stevenson  at  the 
U.N.)... 

The  journalist  and  the  diplo¬ 
mat  join  forces  three  times  a 
week  in  a  nonpartisan  political 
column  which,  though  some¬ 
times  reflecting  a  Stevenson- 
ian  liberalism,  is  published  by 
scores  of  distinguished  con¬ 
servative  papers  as  a  balance 
wheel ...  a  lively  and  respon¬ 
sible  "other  view." 

The 

Clayton  Fritchey 
column, 

'State 

of 

Affairs’ 

is  an  unusual  combination 
of  talents  from 

Xcwsday 


S|i04*ial!>i 


William  C.  Sexton,  Director 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 
Telephone;  516-741  1234 
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Introducing 

anew 

phototypesetter 


UNIQUE  in  concept 
EXCEPTIONAL  in  capability 


MATCHLESS  in  versatility 


and  available  at  the  lowest  price  you've  ever  seen 
for  a  Mergenthaler  photocomposer. 


VIP 


f  variable 
input 

phototypesetter 


See  it 

—  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference, 
New  Orleans,  June  7-1 1. 

—  at  the  National  Printing  Equipment  Show  {NPES-70) 
Anaheim,  California,  June  6-10. 


POINT  SIZE  RANGE: 

6  to  96  point* 

SPEED: 

32  newspaper  lines 
per  minute 

FONT  CAPACITY: 

Up  to  six 

96-character  fonts 


6,  7,  or  8  LEVEL 
TAPE  CONTROL: 

*  Justified 

or  unjustified 

*  Hyphenation 

*  Quadding 

*  Mixing 

*  with  Display  Attachment 


VIP 


f  variable 
input 

phototypesetter 


Until  you  see  the  new  AAergentholer  V.I.P. 
in  operation,  you  may  doubt  that  so  many 
important  features  con  be  contained  in 
such  a  compact  machine.  Inside  the  mod¬ 
ern,  functional  package  which  is  the 
V.I.P.,  is  an  efficient,  100%  integrated-cir¬ 
cuit  engineering  achievement  which  for 
the  first  time  offers  up  to  96  point  display 
heads  under  six-level  paper  tape  control. 

Here  is  the  phototypesetter  you've  been 
waiting  for.  Not  a  stripped-down,  strictly- 
limited  economy  model,  but  a  machine 
that  can  do  a  job  for  you  — almost  any  job 
—and  deliver  Mergenthaler-quality  photo¬ 
composition  at  a  price  within  easy  reach. 

Move  into  the  70's  with  the  system  de¬ 
signed  and  built  to  meet  your  composition 
needs  — the  Mergenthaler  V.I.P. 


★  Honor  Roll  ★ 


Staxi^y  S.  Scott,  reporter 
for  WINS-radio  since  1966, 
first  black  reporter  for  UPI 
(1964-66) — the  New  York  Urban 
League’s  RusswTirm  Award  “for 
sustained  excellence  in  interpre¬ 
ting,  analyzing  and  reporting 
of  the  news  and  your  use  of  the 
immense  power  of  the  press  in 
advocating  equality  for  all  in 
the  best  American  tradition.” 


Bii.i,  Hosokawa,  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Denver  Post — a  Dan 
Evans  Award,  given  by  the 
Governor  of  Washington,  for 
his  book,  “Nisei:  The  Quiet 
-Americans.”  Hosokawa,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Seattle  and  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Washington, 
worked  for  the  Shanghai  Times 
and  the  Singapore  Herald  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II. 


-Archie  Satterfiii,!),  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times  Sunday 
magazine — an  Evans  Award 
for  the  book,  “Ala.ska  Bush  Pi- 
Dts  in  the  Float  Country,” 
written  with  Lloyd  .Jarman. 


Bekn.ard  Postal,  public  in¬ 
formation  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
and  editor  of  the  Jewish  Di- 
ftfi^t — an  -American  Jewish 
Press  Association  citation  for 
distinguished  service  to  Jewish 
journalism. 


Jim  Henderson  Tiilsn  Daily 
World — n  a  m  e  d  Outstan<'ing 
Oklahoma  Newsman  for  1970 
by  Oklahoma  State  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  « 

Irving  Spiegel,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  for  30  year.s — 
cit  'd  by  the  .Am''rican  Jewish 
Committee  for  “illuminating 


Jewish  communal  life  and 
Judaism  generally  for  the 
.American  public.” 

*  *  * 

Howard  Wolff,  who  retires 
-August  1  after  40  years  as  out¬ 
doors  editor  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald — the  Ducks  Un¬ 
limited  Conservation  Award 
“for  outstanding  contributions, 
down  through  the  years,  to  the 
cause  of  migratory  waterfowl 
conservation  and  preservation 
of  North  America’s  waterfowl 
heritage  for  generations  to 


Mildred  Freese,  consum¬ 
er  reporter  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  — an  award  by  the 
Greater  Milwaukee  Consumers 
League  for  her  work  in  check¬ 
ing  on  consumer  complaints. 

*  *  * 

Lai'IENce  C-  Eklund,  chief 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
Washington  Bureau — the  Ted 
Carpenter  -Award  ($200)  of  the 
Milwaukee  chap^^er  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  He  retires  May  30. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mildred  Spencer,  medical 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  Eveniny 
News  gave  the  11th  annual 
Yates  Memorial  Lecture  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Michigan  Tubercu- 
Lsis  and  Respiratory  Disease 
-Association  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

if  ilf  » 

Tom  Brown,  Anchorage  Dai¬ 
ly  News — the  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
Award  ($500)  for  the  best  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  daily  newspaper  of  the 
U.S.  or  Canada  cn  develop¬ 
ment,  use  and  con.servation  of 
energy  and  other  natural 
resources.  He  was  cited  for  a 
31-part  series  on  the  discovery 
of  oil  on  the  North  Slope.  Hon¬ 
orable  mentions  to:  Richard  C. 
H.ALVERSON,  Christian  Science 
^fouitor,  for  a  10-art  series  on 
air  pollution  in  New  England; 


and  Pat  S.mith,  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News,  for  a  series 
showing  how  officials  had 
failed  to  enforce  anti-pollution 
laws  in  respect  to  Little  Sugar 
Creek  that  flows  through  Char¬ 
lotte. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jack  Wardlaw,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
States-ltem — first  prize  in  spot 
news  category  of  the  Press 
Club’s  annual  competition,  for 
his  reporting  on  the  Clay  Shaw 
trial. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Moselle  Boland,  Houston 
Chronicle  medical  writer — two 
Headliners  Club  Charles  E. 
Green  Awards,  for  her  story  on 
a  heart  transplant  and  a  wom¬ 
en’s  section  feature  on  immuni¬ 
zations. 

9|:  :|c  4; 

Peter  Reich,  aviation/sjiace 
writer  for  Chicago  Today — the 
1970  award  of  the  -Aviation/ 
Space  Writers  Association  for 
his  series  on  the  -Apollo  11  moon 


"flo/e  drop/  ore  the 
invention  of  the  deviiJ' 

From  You  And  The  Doctors 

Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers 
want  to  know  about  their  health . . .  featuring 
'  medical  opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors 
selected  each  week  from  the  nation’s  top-rated 
specialists.  Write  or  call  Richard  Long  collect 
•  for  rates  and  availability. 
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Roy  Copperud  named 
to  full  professorship 

Los  Angeles 

Roy  H.  Copperud  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  been  promoted  to  a 
full  professorship.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Dean 
Robert  H.  Linnell  of  USC’s 
College  of  Letters,  -Arts,  and 
Science. 

Prof.  Copperud,  an  .Altadena 
resident,  joined  the  faculty  in 
1964  after  working  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  had  most  recently 
served  four  years  as  editorial- 
jiage  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  and  Indepen¬ 

dent. 

He  is  the  author  of  three 
books  on  the  use  of  language, 
“Words  on  Paper”  and  “.A  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Usage  and  Style” 
(Hawthorn  Books),  and 
“American  Usage:  The  Consen- 
.sus,”  to  be  published  .shortly  by 
the  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold 
Company.  Since  1954  he  has 
conducted  the  editorial  work¬ 
shop,  dealing  with  the  use  of 
language  and  problems  of  edit¬ 
ing,  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  One 
of  his  duties  at  the  university  is 
serving  as  faculty  adviser  to 
the  student  newspaper,  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Trojan. 

• 

K&E  jjels  Gleiiiiiore 
Distillers’  brands 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  -Adver¬ 
tising  has  been  assigned  all 
Glenmore  Distillers  Company’s 
brands  and  Foreign  Vintages 
Inc.,  a  .«ubsi<liary. 


10  new  ad  jobs 
are  created  in 
reorganization 

R0CHE5?TER,  N.Y. 

The  Gannett  Rochester  news¬ 
papers  have  reorganized  their 
advertising  sales  departments. 

The  reorganization  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  10  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  were  announced  May  26th 
by  Maurice  Hickey,  director  of 
advertising  Democrat  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Times-llnion, 
largest  dailies  in  the  group. 

The  new  plan  combines  the 
sales  efforts  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers.  Previously,  each  newspa¬ 
per  had  its  own  retail  ad  de¬ 
partment. 

Three  ailvertising  managers 
were  promoted  to  assi.stant  ad¬ 
vertising  directors. 

WiLBini  L.  “Bill”  Hanks, 
who  had  served  as  retail  ad 
manager  for  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  director  for  nation¬ 
al  advertising  for  both  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Lester  Edelman  has  been 
named  assistant  director  for  de¬ 
partment  stores.  He  had  been 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Times-Union. 

Robert  From.m,  formerly 
general  advertising  manager, 
will  become  assistant  director 
for  administration. 

Four  have  been  promoted  to 
metropolitan  advertising  zone 
managers.  They  are :  PETtai 
-Ai'GUSTIONS,  former  assistant 
Times-Union  retail  manager; 
Norman  Miles  and  Colin  D. 
Storey,  formerly  D&C  account 
executive;  and  Mtrray  Wick¬ 
er,  former  upstate  magazine  ro¬ 
togravure  advertising  manager 
for  the  Sunday  D&C. 

Three  specialized  managers 
were  also  named.  Robert  J. 
Wahl,  former  assistant  D&C  re¬ 
tail  manager,  will  become  assis¬ 
tant  department  store  manager 
for  both  papers.  William  Red¬ 
der,  former  D&C  account  su¬ 
pervisor,  will  be  upstate  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Charles 
SCHEUERMAN,  former  D&C  ac¬ 
count  supervisor,  becomes  legal 
and  political  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Phil  Baker  joins 
Newhouse  ad  staff 

Phil  Baker  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
Metro-Suburbia,  the  sales  agen¬ 
cy  for  Newhouse  Newspapers 
He  succeeds  Ed  Worth,  who 
was  advanced  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newhouse-owned 
Springfield.  (Mass.)  Newspa¬ 
pers. 
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Maryland  court 
applies  ‘public 
figure’  doctrine 

Annapolis,  Md. 

A  candidate  for  public  office 
cannot  collect  libel  damages 
from  a  newspaper  even  if  its 
stories  are  untrue  unless  he  can 
show  that  the  writings  were 
made  with  malice  or  knowing 
that  they  were  false,  the  Mary  ¬ 
land  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled 
in  line  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Times  v.  Sullivan  in 
1964. 

The  complainant  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Barnes,  who  sued 
the  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore 
for  an  article  in  1967  that  said 
she  had  not  filed  her  initial  ex¬ 
pense  report,  as  required  by  law, 
in  her  candidacy  for  delegate  to 
the  Maryland  Constitutional 
Convention.  She  had  filed  the 
report. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Judge  Wil¬ 
son  K.  Barnes,  a  member  of 
Maryland’s  highest  court.  That 
court’s  decision  w^as  unanimous, 
except  that  Judge  Barnes  did 
not  participate  in  the  finding. 

Mrs.  Barnes  sued  for  $250,000 
and  Judge  William  B.  Bowie  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Court, 
awarded  her  $7,500.  That  award 
was  upset  by  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  Judge  Bowie  held  that  the 
Evening  Sun  had  libelled  her  bv 
.saying  that  she  was  guilty  of  a 
crime. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  de¬ 
clared  Mrs.  Barnes  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure. 

Tbe  A.  S.  Abell  Companv. 
publisher  of  the  Sunpapers,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  use  of  Mrs. 
Baines’s  name  on  a  list  of 
those  who  had  not  filed  financial 
reports  was  an  unintentional 
error. 

The  Maryland  high  court  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  newspajier  report¬ 
ing  erroneously  on  a  public  fig¬ 
ure  can  be  held  liable  only  when 
it  is  shown  that  its  accounts 
“published  the  false  statement 
with  actual  malice.” 


Research  courses 

(continued  from  page  13^ 


Tom  O’Donnell,  Chicago 
Tribune,  said  that  after  a  study 
has  been  conducted,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  review  the  purpose  and 
reason  for  conducting  the  sur¬ 
vey.  With  this  in  mind,  the  next 
step  is  to  tabulate  the  results 
of  every  question,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  certain  cross-tabulations. 

For  example,  in  doing  a 
readership  study  of  a  sports 
section,  it  would  be  important 
to  know  the  number  and  per¬ 
cent  of  men  and  women  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  also  important  to 
know  number  and  percent  of 
men  readers  by  age,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  race. 

If  the  personal  interview 
study  has  a  sample  size  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100,  even  compli¬ 
cated  cross  comparisons  can  be 
made  by  hand  tabulation. 

The  next  stage  is  to  analyse 
the  important  tabulations,  and 
wherever  possible  to  try  to 
compare  these  findings  with  ex¬ 
isting  data,  or  if  possible  a  pre¬ 
vious  survey.  For  example,  a 
70%  readership  score  for  teen 
boys  reading  the  sports  section 
is  important.  However,  if  two 
previous  studies  show  reader- 
ship  to  have  been  50  and  60 
percent,  then  that  current  70% 
leadership  score  takes  on  added 
importance  for  both  advertisers 
in  the  sports  section,  and  the 
sports  editor.  It  is  probably  im¬ 
portant  to  compare  that  70% 
readership  score  to  other 
norms,  such  as  a  study  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  ANPA,  or  other  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers. 

The  next  step  in  utilizing 
your  personal  survey  is  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  important  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  study  and  develop 
them  for  incorporation  into  a 
presentation.  That  presentation 
can  be  for  the  advertisers,  edi¬ 
tors,  or  circulators. 

Another  very  important  ele¬ 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.that’s  why  in  Baltimore 
71  out  of  100  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers  S’ 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


ment  in  utilizing  this  survey  is 
for  future  reference.  Make  sure 
that  results  of  the  study  are 
written  and  put  into  a  final, 
finished  survey  report.  The  re¬ 
port  can  be  organized  a  number 
of  different  ways,  but  it  should 
include  a  purpose  of  the  study, 
a  methodology,  a  summary  of 
the  findings,  conclusions,  and  a 
copy  of  the  questionnaire. 

Too  much  good  research  is 
lost  or  only  partially  exploited 
because  it  is  used  only  once  for 
a  specific  purpose  and  then  dis¬ 
carded.  Two,  three,  or  four 
years  later  it  can  be  of  extreme 
importance  to  another  reseaich- 
er,  or  newspaper  department 
head — what  may  have  been  an 
unimportant  part  of  your  study, 
may  be  important  later  on. 

Research  in  depth 

O’Donnell  also  discussed 
Qualitative  Research — in-depth 
analysis,  via  personal  inter¬ 
view,  to  determine  the  view¬ 
points,  attitudes,  opinions  and 
practices  of  a  small  number  of 
people.  O’Donnell  defined  it  as 
“research  in  depth  with  a  few 
people,  instead  of  surface  inter¬ 
viewing  with  a  large  number 
of  people.” 

In  a  slide  piesentation,  he 
showed  several  different  study 
designs,  including  “open-ended 
questionnaires,”  factor  analy¬ 
sis,  and  group  interviewing.  He 
said  that  group  interviewing 
seems  to  be  the  most  commonly 
used  by  advertising  agencies, 
consumer  product  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  media.  The  technique 
employs  a  trained  moderator  or 
discussion  leader  who  questions 
a  group  of  four  to  seven  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  discussion  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  general  topics  to 
specific  questions  about  the 
subject.  The  groups  are  usually 
demographically  representative 
of  a  target  market,  or  prime 
market  for  a  product.  With  the 
interviews  recorded  on  either 
audio  or  audio  and  video  tape 
recorders,  the  researcher  an¬ 
alyzes  the  discussion  and  looks 
primarily  for  commonness  of 
response  to  certain  kinds  of 
questions.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  results  of  group  interviews 
are  not  projectable,  and  that  up 
to  ten  group  interviews  usually 
proves  adequate  in  determining 
a  consensus  of  opinion. 

A1  McLellan,  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  was  awarded  INPA’s 
highest  honor,  the  Silver  Shov¬ 
el,  for  ser\dce  to  newspaper 
promotion  and  the  INPA. 

Steve  Sohmer,  vicepresident 
and  creative  director.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  was  named 
as  recipient  of  the  first  annual 
presentation  of  the  Cliff  Shaw 
“Young  Newspaperman”  Award. 
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VINCE  SPEZZANO,  director  of 
public  service  for  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  is  this  year's  president  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association. 


Guide  to  assistance 
agencies  published 

Morristown,  N.J. 

Morria  Count g's  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Parsippany’s  Daily 
Record  recently  ran  a  two-page 
spread  entitled,  “Need  Help? 
Here’s  where  to  go  for  assis¬ 
tance  in  Morris  County.” 

The  feature  outlined  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies  that 
provide  services  to  county  res¬ 
idents.  Among  the  different 
categories  covered  were:  medi¬ 
cal  services,  adoption  services, 
legal  aid,  family  counseling  and 
planning,  veterans’  services,  so¬ 
cial  security  offices,  and  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  feature  was  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  newsstands  were  sold 
out  shortly  and  the  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord’s  entire  supply  of  back  cop¬ 
ies  was  exhaused  in  tw'o  days. 
In  fact,  one  school  system  ad¬ 
ministrator  asked  for  enough 
copies  of  the  article  to  dis¬ 
tribute  one  to  each  student  in 
the  system. 

The  Daily  Record  reprinted 
the  information  in  a  12-page 
Inxiklet.  The  initial  run  was  15,- 
000  copies. 

Steve  Buckley,  promotion 
manager,  said  the  booklets  are 
being  donated  to  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  and  sold  to  the  public 
at  25  cents  per  copy. 

• 

Tv  ofifered  as  gif  I 

San  Francisio 

Bay  Area  Educational  Televi¬ 
sion  Association,  operators  of 
television  station  KQED  bere. 
have  been  offered  a  local  UHF 
television  station,  KNEW-TV, 
as  a  gift  by  Metromedia,  Inc., 
licensee,  it  is  announced  here. 
Prereijuisites  to  the  transfer  in¬ 
clude  FCC  approval  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  formal  contract. 
UBLISHER  for  May  30,  1970 


Some  women  wouldn’t  take  their  husbands 

weekly  shopping  on  a  bet.  On  these 

expeditions,  husbands  often  pro\e  to  — — 

be  impulsive  buyers  who  can  wreck 

a  whole  week's  budget  in  two 

hours.  For  most  women,  the 

weekly  shopping  is  a  well- 

planned  bargain 

Before  anything,  they  read 

the  newspapers.  That's  where 

the  search  for  values  begins.  It's 

no  mystery  why  newspapers  ha\c 

so  much  advertising  in  them.  That’s 

because  smart  women  consider  advertising  is 

news.  And  so  do  smart  advertisers.  Think  about 

it.  What  would  you  do  without  your  newspaper? 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD., 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

CLARENDON  PAPER  SALES  COMPANY, 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Sewsprint  suppliers  to 
the  w  orld's  pressrooms 


One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in  support  of  the  newspaper  publishing  industry 


The  Oeu)  Vor k  Time/  I 


Ipedol  229  W.  43d  SL,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  1003<i;(212)  556-7087 

Seoture/ 


THE  STATUE  IS  UNIDENTIFIED  but  the  others  in  this  picture,  from 
left,  are:  John  Mauro,  Tampa  Tribune;  Barry  Urdang,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Al  McLellan,  Vancouver  Sun;  and  Leonard  Bach,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  They  were  together  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  at  Vancouver. 
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Promo  ads  score 
poorly  in  survey 


VANCOlVtat,  B.C. 

Ronald  A.  Judges,  president 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives,  and 
vicepresident,  marketing,  Mon- 
Ireal  (Que.)  Star,  revealed  the 
i-esults  of  a  survey  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion. 

Judges  told  the  audience  of 
newspaper  promotion  execu¬ 
tives  that  he  wanted  to  find  the 
answers  to  several  questions: 

How  much  does  our  promo¬ 
tion  influence  media  decisions? 

What  data  is  helpful  and 
what  has  little  effect  on  the 
buyer? 

He  told  the  INPA  that  we 
.should  put  ourselves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  and  take 
a  good,  hard  look  at  just  what 
type  of  content  of  promotion 
and  what  medium  used  would 
influence  the  buyer.  “Have  we  a 
clear  picture  of  our  target?”  he 
asked.  “Do  we  really  know  the 
process  leading  to  basic  media 
decisions?”  “Who  makes  the 
decisions?” 

Judges  reported  sending  a 
<|uestionnaire  and  covering 
letter  to  40  pre-selected  individ¬ 
uals,  half  in  Canada,  half  in  the 
U.S.,  with  the  sample  including 
agency  presidents,  account  ex¬ 
ecutives,  media  directors,  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertisers. 
The  survey  yiehled  a  return  of 
85  percent. 

In  a  question  on:  “To  what 
degree  does  daily  newspaper 
promotion  contribute  toward 
your  selection  of  (a.)  media; 
(b)  the  making  of  your  mar¬ 
keting  decision,  60  percent  of 
respondents  said  of  some  value, 
and  17  percent  said  of  no  value 
in  making  media  decisions.  In 
making  marketing  decisions, 
4”  responded  “some  value,” 
with  29  saying  “no  value.” 

Judges  deduced  from  com¬ 
ments  returned  with  the  ((ues- 
tionnaires  that  daily  newspaper 
promotion  has  a  limited  effect 
on  the  sale  of  the  daily  news- 
l)aper  as  a  medium,  but  that  it 
does  influence  decision  makers 
on  the  selection  of  a  specific 
paper  in  a  multiple  market.  Its 
influence  is  mainly  felt  through 
w’ell-documenteil  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  and  market  data  annuals 
containing  useful  marketing 
and  research  foundation. 

In  a  question  on  whether  or 
not  the  respondents  kept  news- 
pai)er  promotion  in  their  fields 
for  later  reference,  9%  indi¬ 
cated  they  retained  all,  74% 
stated  they  kept  none  of  it. 


In  assessing  the  results  of 
the  tabulation.  Judges  noted 
that  the  retention  of  some 
or  all  by  83%  appears  to 
be  impressive,  but  that  the  fact 
that  about  three-quarters  of  the 
prospects  only  retaining  a  por¬ 
tion  indicates  that  today’s 
buyer  of  advertising  is  astute 
and  discerning,  and  retains  only 
that  material  that  he  finds  use¬ 
ful  to  himself  or  his  client. 

In  a  question,  “Do  you  find 
there  is  a  tendency  in  media 
l)romotion  to  emphasize  the  ne¬ 
gative  as  it  applies  to  competi¬ 
tive  media  as  against  promot¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  ones  owm 
product?”  —  respondents  com¬ 
mented  that  “it  would  appear 
that  the  general  impression  is 
that  newspaper  promotion  does 
tend  to  emphasize  the  negative 
approach.” 

In  a  question  on  which  par¬ 
ticular  forms  of  promotion 
would  most  influence  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  the  daily  newspaper,  the 
sales  presentation — slide  or 
flipover  w'as  the  ovei-whelming 
choice  of  71%  of  respondents. 

In  a  question  on  “does  pro¬ 
motion  material  reach  those 
immediately  concerned  with  the 
selection  of  media”  respondents 
indicated  a  high  degree  of 
waste,  a  small  percentage  of 
mailings  getting  to  the  right 
person,  and  an  indication  that 
90  percent  goes  to  the  ‘circular 
file.’ 


NNA  retains  Joliet 
attorney  as  eonnsel 

Washington 

William  G.  Mullen,  a  Joliet, 
Ill.,  attorney,  will  become  staff 
counsel  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  in  June,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Paul  Conrad,  who  be¬ 
comes  executive  director  of  Al¬ 
lied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  1.  Mullen  has 
been  corporation  counsel  for  the 
City  of  Joliet  for  the  past  two- 
and-one-half  years. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  executive 
vicepresident  of  NN.\,  said  Mul¬ 
len  would  have  the  responsibility 
of  reporting  to  the  NNA  mem¬ 
bership  and  its  .state  and  re¬ 
gional  affiliated  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations  on  federal  legislation, 
rules  and  regulations  of  U.S. 
agencies,  commissions  and  de¬ 
partments  of  government.  He 
will  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
testimony  of  NNA  officers  and 
members  who  appear  before 
Congressional  committees  and 


Newspaper  poll 
shows  support 
of  Nixon  policy 

Lynn,  Mass. 

In  response  to  a  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Item  poll,  Lynn  area  resi¬ 
dents  gave  President  Nixon’s 
Vietnam  program  a  better  than 
two-to-one  vote  of  confidence. 
Favoring  the  President’s  Viet- 
namization  program  and  grad¬ 
ual  troop  withdrawal  was  67.6 
percent  of  the  1,415  readers  who 
responded  to  a  series  of  11  ques¬ 
tions  on  current  issues  printed 
in  a  ballot  in  the  Item. 

Supporting  Nixon’s  decision 
to  attack  enemy  bases  in  Cam¬ 
bodia  was  64.2  percent. 

29.9  percent  favored  complete 
and  immediate  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

On  domestic  issues,  70  percent 
said  strikes  against  colleges  are 
not  justified,  but  53  percent 
agreed  that  students  should 
have  a  voice  in  policy  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

89.6  percent  indicated  that  in¬ 
dividuals  who  damage  or  destroy 
private  property  in  demonstra¬ 
tions  should  be  prosecuted. 

Willing  to  put  their  money  on 
the  line  in  extra  tax  dollars  to 
fight  i)ollution  were  72.5  percent 
and  79.6  percent  agreed  there  is 


a  crisis  in  drug  abuse  among 
local  youth. 

Despite  the  forthright  opin¬ 
ions  expressed,  32.5  percent  said 
they  have  never  written  to  a 
public  official  about  any  of  the 
11  issues  included  in  the  poll. 

• 

University’s  award 
given  to  Dow  Jones 

Muncik,  Ind. 

In  recognition  of  its  leader¬ 
ship  role  in  Journalism,  Dow- 
Jones  &  Co.,  was  the  1970  re¬ 
cipient  of  Ball  State  Universi¬ 
ty’s  National  Journalism 
Award,  which  was  presented 
May  19. 

“An  outstanding  example  of 
responsible  management  in 
American  Journalism  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Dow-Jones  & 
Company,  and  what  it  has  been 
doing  in  successful  operation  of 
journalistic  media,”  read  the  ci¬ 
tation. 

“The  award  was  given  to 
Dow-Jones  “for  maintaining 
excellent  publications,  for  its 
demonstrated  responsibility 
toward  professional  journal¬ 
ism,  for  encouraging  other 
publications  to  participate  in 
journalism  improvement  pro¬ 
jects,  and  for  its  leadership  role 
in  Journalism  in  contemporary 
American  society.” 


♦  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  V 


■  COUNTRYMAN  . 
*  LEND  ME 
YOUR  E&P. 


- '' 


/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
1  ;  THEY’LL  SENATE  • 

#  \  TO  YOU  FOR  / 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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Colorflex-250  on  edition  in  New  Jersey  plant 


Nutley,  N.  J. 

The  first  installation  of  a 
Coloi*fiex-250  web  offset  press 
made  by  Wood  Industries  went 
on  edition  at  the  Nutley  plant 
of  Herald  Publications  Inc.  in 
mid-April. 

The  three-unit  Colorflex-2.^0 
is  turning  out  750,000  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  publications  per 
week  for  the  company,  although 
the  18  month  goal,  according  to 
William  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president,  is  to  reach  two  mil¬ 
lion  a  week. 

Included  in  the  7.50,000  total 
is  the  30,000  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  Herald’s  three  weekly 
papers,  the  Nutley  the 

BelleviUe  Times,  and  the  New¬ 
ark  Record.  The  Herald  also 


publishes  a  shopper.  Accent 
Suburbia,  and  prints  several 
other  newspapers  and  publica¬ 
tions. 

Miller  said  the  Colorflex-2.50 
has  “speed  and  adaptability.  It 
is  the  easiest  to  work  on  and 
the  easiest  to  change  (from  one 
publication  to  another),”  he 
said. 

The  Colorflex  is  a  single¬ 
width  press  with  semi-cylindri¬ 
cal  vertical  design  permitting 
both  straight  and  collect  runs. 

The  press  has  the  availability 
of  a  color  unit  with  three-color 
capacity,  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  direct  lithographic 
printing  in  combination  with 
conventional  offset.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  allows  three  colors 


to  be  printed  on  one  side  of  a 
web — two  by  conventional  offset 
and  one  by  direct  lithography. 

At  the  Herald  there  are  two 
older  letterpresses,  a  Hoe  and 
a  Scott,  which  are  the  pieducts 
of  companies  now  part  of  Wood 
Industries,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

• 

New  York  Times  joins 
state  association 


Vour  child'/  friend/  ore 
toking  your  ploce. 

From  Today’s  Parent  By  Barbara  W.  Wyden 


Weekly  column  for  parents  about  children . . . 
by  the  women’s  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  Write  nr  call  Richard  Long 
collect  for  rates  and  availabilit\ 

The rieuj Vork Time/HHpedoi  2m w. 43d st., n.y., n.y. ioo3«;(2i2) sa-imi 
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Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  ended  a  49-year 
ban  against  membership  by 
New  York  City  newspapers  and 
immediately  voted  to  accept  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  new 
member. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
of  NYSPA  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
hailed  the  recent  action  as  “a 
significant  step  forw^ard  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  more  effective  press 
in  New  York  State.” 

Members  of  NYSPA  voted  in 
a  special  meeting  here  unani¬ 
mously  to  remove  a  by-laws 
restriction  against  New  York 
City  newspapers.  Since  its 
founding  in  1921,  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  limited  membership  to 
dailies  outside  of  New  York 
City. 

Directors  of  the  association 
then  voted  to  accept  a  member¬ 
ship  application  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  to  “encourage 
and  solicit”  membership  from 
other  New  York  City  dailies. 


Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

The  36-year-old  flatbed  ))iess 
of  the  Steamboat  Pilot  went 
the  way  of  the  paper’s  na¬ 
mesake  May  14  when  the  paper 
converted  to  offset  printing. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  event, 
Charles  Leckenby,  editor  and 
])ublisher,  compared  the  change 
to  seeing  such  items  as  the  ice¬ 
box  and  button  shoes  disappear 
from  the  scene. 

The  Pilot  used  the  event  of 
getting  a  two-unit  Cottrell  V-15 
press  to  make  some  substantial 
changes  in  the  makeup  of  the 
paper. 

Most  noticeable  of  the  chan¬ 
ges  was  the  use  of  color.  The 
front  page  contained  the  pa¬ 
per’s  steamboat  logo  sailing 
across  a  field  of  green.  Color 
was  used  within  the  paper  too. 

The  down-style  of  heads  was 
introduced  and  ads  never 
dropped  from  the  editorial  page. 

The  Pilot  has  been  in  the 
Leckenby  family  since  the  jia- 
per  was  started  by  Charles  H. 
Leckenby  in  1889.  The  current 
editor  and  publisher  is  his 
grandson. 

Taking  advantage  of  the 
offset  printing  from  a  promo¬ 
tional  aspect,  the  Pilot  is  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  for  the  most  creative 
use  of  the  paper’s  discarded 
offset  plates. 

• 

Ramon  Hansen  buys 
Neodesha  Daily  Sun 

Neodesha,  Kans. 

Ramon  Hansen  of  Omaha  has 
announced  purchase  of  the  Ne¬ 
odesha  Daily  Sun  from  Donald 
Reed  and  Edward  Piel  who 
have  operated  the  newspaper 
since  May  1,  1969. 

Hansen  formerly  was  editor 
of  the  West  Omaha  and  Dundee 
Sun,  one  of  several  semi-weekly 
newspapers  published  by  the 
Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha. 

Reed  and  Piel  came  from 
Oregon  last  year  and  purchased 
the  Sun  from  Paul  Guess  who 
retired  after  publishing  the 
63-year-old  afternoon  paper  for 
18  years.  They  also  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Emporia  Times,  a 
weekly  at  Emporia,  Kans. 


AF  tab  in  daily 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

The  Herald  and  News  includes 
on  alternate  Fridays  a  tabloid 
insert,  Kingsley  Times,  the  base 
newspaper  of  Kingsley  Field, 
Air  Force  installation  located  at 
the  outskirts  of  Klamath  Falls. 
News  for  the  Kingsley  Times  is 
written  by  personnel  of  the  base 
information  office.  Advertising 
will  be  prepared  by  the  Herald 
and  News. 


Steamboat  Pilot  on 
offset  course 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

I.OCAL  IN-DEPTH  REPORTING 
Ity  Grai^  TonikinHon 

With  plenty  of  provincial  “it  nearby  Fulton  -  Montgomery 
can’t  happen  here”  type  bolog-  County  Community  College.  The 
na  to  slice  through,  Stephen  J.  police  records  showed  fewer 
Myers,  Jr.,  editor,  the  Johns-  than  10  arrests  or  detentions 
town  (N.  Y.)  Patriot,  and  for  drugs,  but  the  rumors  per- 

his  staff,  spent  two  months  last  sisted.  Many  people  felt  the 
year  gathering  proof  of  a  local  rumors  had  no  base  and  denied 
drug  problem.  The  resulting  any  problem.  Myers  felt  differ- 
three-part  series  drew  first  ently. 

place  in  the  recent  New  York  His  first  move  towards  ex¬ 
press  Association  Community  posing  the  drug  situation  was 
Service  Award  judging.  to  organize  his  own  investiga- 

The  Patriot’s  series  was  just  five  staff.  It  wasn’t  large  but  it 
one  of  many  contest  entries  need, 

dealing  with  the  topic  of  drugs.  From  his  paper’s  staff  he 
but  the  Patriot  distinguished  it-  used  Mrs.  Elaine  Holmlund  and 
self  through  the  depth  of  its  to  bridge  the  generation  gap  he 
research  and  understanding.  found  two  local  students,  a 
Myers,  who  has  since  bought  <’o*‘d  from  the  college,  and  a 
the  paper  from  its  prior  owner,  young  man  just  graduated  from 
Crose  Publications,  Inc.,  feels  Johnstown  High  School, 
that  the  depth  of  reporting  that  From  the  start  Myers  con- 
went  into  the  Patriot  series  is  ducted  the  investigation  with  a 
not  beyond  the  re.sources  of  high  degree  of  professionalism, 
any  weekly  newspaper.  if  not  with  a  cei’tain  amount  of 

“But  most  weeklies,”  he  said,  Sherlock  Holmes  air.  He  in- 
“when  they  approach  a  subject  listed  on  complete  anonymity 
like  narcotics,  .seldom  use  all  of  for  all  persons  involved  in  the 
the  resources  available  to  them,  investigation  with  the  sole  ex- 
They  rely  too  much  on  hand-  ceptions  of  himself  and  Mrs. 
outs  from  state  and  other  or-  Holmlund. 

ganizations.  They  ju.st  skim  the  His  reasons  for  anonymity 
surface.”  were  several.  First  and  most 

Myers  said  of  the  Patriot’s  obvious  was  the  belief  that  the 
award  winning  effort  that  it  information  received  would  be 
didn’t  take  much  financial  out-  niore  truthful  if  no  names  were 
lay,  “just  the  willingness  to  de-  used.  This  did  not  prove  entire- 
vote  a  lot  of  extra  time.”  iy  true  as  some  students  inter- 

Myers,  who  is  29,  has  had  an  exaggerate 

active  past  in  newspapers,  their  drug  experiences. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Patriot  in  Secondly,  said  Myers,  using 
April  of  last  year,  he  was  man-  anonymity  would  protect  him- 
aging  editor  of  the  Breckin-  self  and  the  persons  inter- 
ridcfe  Counti/  (Ky.)  Herald-  viewed  from  any  Grand  Jur>' 
News,  and  prior  to  that  was  drug  investigations, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wilton  This  anonymity,  which  went 
(Me.)  Times.  His  father,  Ste-  to  the  point  of  the  interviewers 
phen  J.  Myers,  owned  the  My-  not  even  knowing  the  names  of 
ers  Publishing  Co.  in  Chicago,  the  persons  interviewed  and  to 
before  it  was  bought  out  by,  keeping  no  notes  in  the  Patri- 
and  subsequently  became,  Ler-  ot’s  office,  proveil  successful  in 
ner  Home  Newspapers,  one  of  winning  the  confidence  of  those 


Stephen  J.  Myers  Jr. 


investigation  came  from  sever-  ers  and  the  two  students,  and 
al  sources  but  mainly  from  a  Mrs.  Holmlund  handled  the  oth- 
psychiatrist  in  the  Johnstown  er  interviews. 

.school  system  and  the  New  Myers  reported  that  student 
York  State  Narcotics  Guidance  interviews  “were  carried  out 
Council.  everywhere  but  in  the  Patriot’s 

The  Patriot  investigative  office.  One  student  even  met  me 
team  attacked  the  investigation  behind  a  large  oak  tree.” 
in  two  parts.  One  part  consisted  Myers  said  that  identifying 
of  intei-views  with  the  student  soft  drug  users  is  harder  than 
“users”  and  “abusers”,  and  the  identifying  “hard”  drug  (i.e. 
other  part  consisted  of  inter-  heroin,  etc.)  users  as  the  latter 
views  with  local  officials  and  can  often  be  identified  by 
professional  people.  physical  appearence,  but  the 

For  the  interview  with  the  former  is  usually  a  normal 
students  a  three  part  question-  looking  student.  For  this  rea- 
naire  was  drawn  up.  One  part  son  the  Patriot  team  relied 
queried  the  students  on  family  heavily  on  the  school  contacts 
history,  religious  beliefs,  .schol-  of  its  two  teen  members  for 
astic  standing,  interpersonal  re-  locating  users, 
lations,  attitudes  towards  socie-  One  fact  revealed  by  the  in- 
ty,  and  family  economic  level.  (Continued  on  page  40 j 

Part  two  got  into  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  experiences  with  drugs. 


the  nation’s  largest  weekly 
groups. 

Tho  town  circululion 

The  circulation  of  the  Patri¬ 
ot,  which  is  about  1,.'500  paid 
and  6,000  free,  goes  into  the 
two  towns  of  Johnstown  and 
nearbye  Gloversville. 

The  first  hints  that  drugs  had 
crept  into  the  Johnstown- 
Gloversville  youth  scene  came, 
not  surprisingly,  in  the  form  of 
rumor. 

Without  actual  evidence,  the 
townspeople,  said  Myers,  were 
fixing  what  blamj  there  was  to 
fix  on  the  nearest  outsiders,  the 
out-of-area  students  attending 


with  real  knowledge  of  the 
drug  scene. 

Myers  feels  that  his  two  teen 
investigative  reporters,  who  by 
the  way  were  also  never 
named,  struck  a  balance  in  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  that  the  girl  had 
used  drugs  (marijuana  and  oth¬ 
er  “soft”  drugs  only),  but  the 
graduate  had  not. 

The  coed’s  experience  with 
drugs,  noted  Myers,  went  a 
long  way  in  enabling  the  Patri¬ 
ot  to  sift  out  those  interviewees 
with  exaggerated  ideas  of  their 
own  drug  experiences. 

U.sod  profes.sional  guidance 

Professional  guidance  for  the 


The  questionnaire  asked  what 
kinds  of  drugs  were  used,  if 
any,  when  and  how  introduced 
to  drugs,  and  what  physical  and 
emotional  experiences  were 
achieved  under  the  influence  of 
drugs,  (this  last  catagory  proved 
the  best  vehicle  for  sifting  out 
the  exaggeraters). 

The  questionnaire’s  last  part 
dealt  with  the  interviewee’s 
philosophy  towards  drugs,  his 
thoughts  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  drug  use,  and  his  justifica¬ 
tions  for  trying  drugs. 

All  interviews  were  conduct¬ 
ed  on  a  person  to  person  basis. 
No  questionnaires  were  sent 
out.  All  of  the  student  inter¬ 
views  were  carried  out  by  My- 
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Drug  report 

(continued  from  page  39^ 


vestigation  was  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  local  drug  use 
was  confined  to  soft  drugs.  My¬ 
ers  concluded  that  use  of  hard 
drugs  was  practically  non¬ 
existent. 

He  and  his  staff  relied  on  the 
professional  guidance  of  the 
psychiatrist  and  the  Council  for 
interpretation  of  the  results  of 
the  questionnaires. 

The  Patriot  stressed  with 
those  they  wanted  to  intemdew 
that  the  series  planned  by  the 
l)aper  would  not  attempt  to 
take  a  moral  stance  on  the  drug 
problem. 

It  was  a  night  and  day  differ¬ 
ence,  said  Myers,  between  the 
students  intervdew'ed,  w’ho 
seemed  to  have  many  of  the 
facts  on  drugs,  and  the  officials 
and  professionals,  who  seemed 
very  much  in  the  dark. 

Surprisingly,  he  related,  the 
least  cooperative  group  inter¬ 
viewed  was  the  doctors.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  he  said,  the  Patriot  found 
them  quite  uninformed  on  the 
topic  of  drugs. 

Initial  reaction  towards  the 
project  from  the  police  depart¬ 
ments  of  Johnstown  and  Glov- 
ersville  was  denial  of  any  prob¬ 
lem.  Under  pressure  though 
from  Myers,  who  was  armed 
with  facts,  the  police  proved 
cooperative,  but  lacking  in  spe¬ 
cific  knowledge.  The  Glov- 
ersville  department,  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  Johnstown, 
was  somew’hat  better  informed. 

The  elected  officials  in 
Johnstown  w'ere  not  inter¬ 
viewed  because,  related  Myers, 
they  serve  on  a  part  time  basis 
and  are  as  uninformed  as  the 
general  citizenry. 

Interviewees  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  group  included  lawyers, 
for  the  legal  side  of  drug  use, 
and  pharmacists  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  readily  available  drug 
substitutes. 


All  of  the  actual  interviewing 
took  place  over  the  period  of  a 
month.  In  all  about  100  stu¬ 
dents  were  interviewed  and 
about  30  members  of  the 
official-professional  group,  in¬ 
cluding  school  officials. 

Myers  said  that  once  the  in¬ 
terviews  were  completed  and 
the  results  tabulated,  it  still 
took  about  three  weeks  for  him 
to  write  the  series.  This  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  doing  all  of  the  writing,  in 
his  spare  time,  and  because  the 
material  was  voluminous. 

Myers,  and  Grose  Publica¬ 
tions  took  the  precaution  of 
having  all  the  material  in  the 
series  copywrited. 

^  lial  it  revealed 

What  the  series  revealed,  in 
much  detail,  was  that  about  10 
percent  of  Johnstown’s  600 
high  school  students,  30  percent 
of  Gloversville’s  1,100  high 
school  students,  and  30  percent 
of  the  college’s  1,200  students, 
had  experimented  with  soft 
drugs. 

The  series  revealed  that  of 
these  numbers  only  about  one 
third  could  be  called  “users” 
(continuous  use),  and  the  re¬ 
maining  two-thirds  as  “experi¬ 
menters”  (tried  only  once  or 
uses  only  sporadically). 

Demonstrating  the  depth  to 
which  the  investigation  went, 
the  series  also  included  statis¬ 
tics  from  interviews  with  the 
only  12  experimenters  found  in 
the  local  Catholic  high  school’s 
250  student  population. 

While  the  figures  made  public 
in  the  series  were  far  from 
alarming  in  comparison  to  the 
drug  statistics  coming  out  of 
other  non-urban  communities, 
they  came  as  a  surprise  to  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  two  towns  who  had 
either  considered  the  problem 
non-existent  or  who  had 
blamed  it  on  the  outsiders.  The 
series  was  unable  to  find  any 
proof  that  increasing  drug  use 
could  be  blamed  on  “outside 
infiuence.” 


UJhy  4  out  of  5  flmerkon/ 

.  Aiffer  ogonlzing  bock  poin/. 

From  You  And  The  Doctors 

Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers 
want  to  know  about  their  health . . .  featuring 
medical  opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors 
selected  each  week  from  the  nation’s  top-rated 
specialists.  Write  or  call  Richard  Long  collect 
for  rates  and  availability. 
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Drua'c  in  Fultnn  Cauntw  Part  111 


THE  SPECIAL  FORMAT  devoted  entirely  to  the  drug  series  by  the 
Johnstown,  N.Y.,  Patriot  varied  with  each  of  the  three  installments. 
This  was  the  last  in  the  series. 


Myers  felt  that  use  of  the 
facts  and  statistics  would  not 
alone  be  enough  to  make  the 
series  effective,  consequently  a 
special  format  was  used. 

Myers  believ'es  in  the  “all 
news”  front  page  except  when 
an  Important  feature  article 
comes  along.  With  the  drug 
series  the  entire  front  page  was 
given  over  to  the  special 
format. 

The  first  issue  of  the  series 
was  an  eye  grabber.  Most  no¬ 
ticeable  element  in  the  format 
was  the  use  of  colored  news¬ 
print — peach  color  no  less. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  about 
u.se  of  drugs  in  the  community 
it  was  soon  dispelled  by  a  page 
one  photo  .showing  a  teenage 
girl  smoking  hashish  (a  form 
of  marijuana)  at  a  Johnstown 
pot  party. 

Doubting  Thomases  could 
have  said  the  photo  was 
staged,  but  they  would  have 
been  wrong.  The  photo  was 
taken  by  Myers  at  a  real  pot 
party  (“they  were  afraid  of  my 
camera  for  a  long  while”).  The 
Patriot  didn’t  say  it,  but  the 
girl  in  the  picture  w'asn’t  from 
the  area.  She  happened  to  be  in 
town  at  the  time  and  consented 
to  have  her  picture  taken.  Ac¬ 


cording  to  Myers,  when  she 
headed  back  to  her  home  on 
Long  Island  she  took  the  nega¬ 
tives  with  her. 

Throughout  the  many  pages 
devoted  to  the  series  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  effectively  mixed 
with  artwork  done  by  a  local 
junior  high  school  art  teacher. 
The  artwork  served  to  better 
portray  visually  the  “another 
worldness”  of  drug  use. 

Another  demonstration  of 
the  depth  to  which  the  Patriot 
went  in  coverage  of  its  topic 
was  a  second,  page  one,  photo 
showing  the  “tools”  (i.e.  pipe, 
etc.)  needed  for  smoking 
hashish.  The  series  even  con¬ 
tained  a  glossary  of  terms. 

Undoubtedly  the  series  also 
provided  an  education  for  those 
students  not  “into”  the  local 
drug  scene.  In  fact,  this  result 
was  forseen  and  used  as  the 
basis  for  .some  adult  argue- 
ments  against  the  running  of 
the  series  in  the  first  place. 

Success  tasted  sweet  to  My¬ 
ers  and  the  Patriot.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  to  do  one 
such  in-depth  series  each  year 
on  various  topics.  In  1970,  he 
related,  the  topic  will  be  iwllu- 
tion.  He  already  has  three 
“consultants”  lined  up. 
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New  England  is  cool 
to  journalism  study 


By  Richard  S.  Kline 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Although  the  cry  for  com¬ 
petent  young  journalists  can  be 
heard  from  editors  through  the 
entire  six-state  New  England 
region,  it  is  falling  on  deaf  ears 
in  the  New  England  State  Uni¬ 
versities. 

The  Universities  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  pour  out  Gov¬ 
ernment,  History,  Geology  and 
other  majors  by  the  dozens,  but 
the  Journalism  major  is  a  rare 
animal.  In  fact,  there  are  only 
two  independent  journalism  de¬ 
partments  in  all  of  the  six  New 
England  State  Universities. 

Information  on  New  England 
Journalism  education  was  col¬ 
lected  in  January  by  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Questionnaires  were 
completed  by  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  at  each  of  the  New 
England  Universities  and  the  I’e- 
sults  are  conclusive. 

Professor  Evan  Hill  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  where 
there  is  no  journalism  major 
but  there  are  several  journalism 
courses,  has  a  widely  accepted 
view  of  the  media  program. 

“Newspapers,”  he  says  of 
journalism  training,  “can  teach 
this  craft  more  efficiently  than 
can  imiversities  which  should 
be  teaching  what  they  can  teach 
best — political  science,  history, 
the  sciences,  sociology,  etc.” 

A.  B.  Rollins,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  concedes 
that  journalism  education  “is  a 
hot  issue”  at  that  University. 
At  UVM  there  is  “pressure  from 
local  papers”  to  establish  a 
journalism  program,  he  says, 
but  the  University  does  not 
“feel  that  the  demand  in  Ver¬ 
mont  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expense.  • 

'What  should  it  be? 

Further  complicating  the  sit¬ 
uation,  says  the  Dean,  is  the 
debate  within  the  University  of 
“Just  what  should  a  modem 
journalism  program  be?” 

The  universities  of  Maine  and 
Rhode  Island  being  the  only 
ones  with  independent  journal¬ 
ism  programs  have  settled  on 
what  they  believe  to  be  effective 
journalism  education  programs. 

A  total  of  three  teachers 
makes  up  the  entire  staff  of 
the  University  of  Maine  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  total  of  12 


journalism  courses  offered. 
Weighted  slightly  toward  theo¬ 
retical  rather  than  practical 
journalism  courses,  UMaine 
claims  “a  broad,  interdisciplin¬ 
ary  liberal  arts  and  pre-profes¬ 
sional  program  for  students  in¬ 
terested  in  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  UMaine  journalism  major 
must  decide  on  one  of  six 
course  “option”  plans  to  follow 
during  his  four  years.  These 
are;  Public  Affairs,  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Economics  Affairs,  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Humanities,  Social 
Welfare,  Science  Writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  staff 
consists  of  three  full  time  and 
“five  or  six”  part  time  faculty. 
Their  program  requires  that  the 
major  take  a  minimum  of  27 
course  credits  (hours)  in  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  journalism  courses. 

URI’s  relatively  well  defined 
program  is  the  only  one  of  the 
New  England  State  Universi¬ 
ties  to  have  some  type  of  jour¬ 
nalism  accreditation.  The  “de¬ 
partment  as  a  unit,”  states  De¬ 
partment  Chairman  M.  Dean 
Batroukha,  “is  accredited  by 
the  American  Society  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators.” 
He  adds,  “we  intend  to  apply 
for  accreditation  by  the  bigger 
unit  (American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Journalism)  in  the 
spring  of  1971.” 

Non-degree  programs 

While  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  University 
of  Vermont  offer  no  journalism 
courses  at  all,  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut  offer  non¬ 
degree  programs  from  journal¬ 
ism  sections  of  the  English  De¬ 
partment. 

Dean  Rollins  (Vermont) 
points  out  that  at  his  school 
there  is  “strong  feeling  .  .  . 
that  the  best  preparation  for 
Journalism  is  a  strong  and 
broad  liberal  arts  education, 
capped  by  graduate  work  in  the 
professional  area.  We  would  say 
the  same  thing  about  Law, 
Medicine,  Education  and  other 
professions. 

“People  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Journalism,  radio  or 
television  are  advised  to  con¬ 
sider  a  major  in  Speech  with 
a  specialization  in  mass  com¬ 
munications,”  the  Dean  says. 
“In  this  degree  program,”  he 


continues,  “the  student  is  ex- 
pecte<l  to  take  semester  courses 
in  public  speaking,  survey  of 
mass  communications,  audio 
production,  writing  for  mass 
communication,  motion  picture, 
issues  in  contemporary  mass 
communications,  television  pro¬ 
duction  and  nine  additional 
hours  at  the  advanced  level.” 

Non-fiction  courses 

The  closest  thing  to  journal¬ 
ism  training  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  is  the  two 
non-fiction  writing  courses  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Department  of 
English.  Journalism-related 
courses,  however,  exist  in  the 
speech  and  drama  department. 

The  two  schools  that  offer 
theoretically  similar  non-de¬ 
gree  granting  programs  differ 
considerably  in  practice.  The 
journalism  bulletin  at  the  U- 
Conn,  which  lists  the  five  prac¬ 
tical  journalism  courses  offered 
there,  states  that  “The  Univer¬ 
sity  believes  that  the  best  news¬ 
men — whether  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors,  editorial  writers,  or  com¬ 
mentators — have  broad  liberal 
arts  backgrounds,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  college-taught  journal¬ 
ism  courses.” 

Says  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  “The  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  believes  that  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  do  what  it  is 
uniquely  equipped  to  do — to  ed¬ 
ucate  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.” 

While  the  philosophy  of  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching  at  UConn 
sounds  much  like  that  of  the 
non-joumalism  teaching  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont,  UConn  adds 
that  “The  primary  function  of 
the  Journalism  Department  is 
to  teach  writing.” 

The  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  that  unit  theoretically 
similar  to  UConn’s  is,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  exactly  the  opposite.  Al¬ 
though  the  departmental  bulle¬ 
tin  offers  two  programs  from 
which  to  choose  (an  “Aca¬ 
demic”  and  a  “Professional”) 
at  UMass,  the  seven  course  of¬ 
fering  from  two  full-time  and 
one  part-time  faculty  members, 
is  entirely  theoretical  journal¬ 
ism  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
statistics.  The  student  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  English  Depart¬ 
ment  offerings  to  gain  writing 
skill. 

Not  a  recpiired  course 

No  other  department  at  any 
of  the  four  universities  which 
offer  journalism  require  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  of  their  stu¬ 
dents.  But,  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  is  headed  toward 
journalism  course  acceptance  as 
satisfying  the  Social  Science 
and  Humanities  requirement. 

According  to  reports  from  the 
six  New  England  institutions. 


the  newspaper  field  is  the  num¬ 
ber  one  career  target  of  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates.  Public  rela¬ 
tions,  Teaching  and  Business 
also  take  a  number  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism-trained  students.  A 
small  number  continue  in  grad¬ 
uate  school. 

The  structures  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  at  each  of  the 
six  universities  are  not  likely  to 
change  significantly  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  According  to 
reports  of  administrators,  nei¬ 
ther  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  nor  the  University 
of  Vermont  plan  any  expan¬ 
sion  into  the  field  of  journalism 
education.  The  University  of 
Connecticut  does  not  plan  to 
change  the  essential  character 
of  its  operation,  while  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  plans 
only  to  become  an  independent 
department  within  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  The  University  of  Maine 
plans  growth  in  “the  directions 
of  1)  media  management  and 
advertising  and  2)  broadcast- 
journalism.” 

As  a  result,  the  New  England 
resident  who  is  searching  for  a 
“journalism”  education  is  hard 
pressed  to  find  a  comprehensive 
program  in  his  own  tax-sup¬ 
ported  institutions.  And  the 
future  gives  little  hope  that 
the  public  campuses  will  be 
teaching  it  like  it  is  to  the 
journalists  of  tomorrow. 
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Times  Mirror  Co. 
tells  details  of 
deal  for  Newsday 

Los  Angeles 
The  Times  Mirror  Company 
announced  it  has  acquired  51 
percent  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  common  stock  of 
Newsday  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.,  from  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim  and  trusts  created  by  him. 

Newsday  Inc.  publishes  News- 
day  every  afternoon  except 
Sunday  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties  on  Long  Island.  It  has 
a  paid  circulation  of  455,501. 

In  completing  the  transaction. 
Times  Minor  issued  500,000 
shares  of  its  common  stock  to 
Guggenheim  and  the  trusts,  and 
will  issue  up  to  100,000  addi¬ 
tional  shares  in  1972  dependent 


upon  Newsday ’s  1971  profits.  In 
addition.  Times  Mirror  will  pay 
$10  million  in  installments  from 
1971  to  1980. 

Newsday  Inc.  had  revenues 
of  $39,768,000  in  1969  and  in¬ 
come  after  taxes  of  $2,424,058. 

Times  Mirror  is  a  diversified 
firm  engaged  in  publishing, 
printing  and  forest  products.  It 
publishes  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  has  an  agreement  to  buy 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald, 

Franklin  D.  Murphy,  Times 
Mirror  chairman,  told  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  shareholders 
that  a  successor  to  Bill  D.  Moy¬ 
ers  as  publisher  of  Newsday 
will  be  made  by  mid-summer. 

Times  Mirror  net  income  for 
the  first  quarter  to  March  21 
was  reported  as  $4  million, 
down  from  $5.7  million  in  1969’s 
first  quarter. 


Farley  rejoins  staff 
of  Dartmouth  College 

Hanover,  N.H. 

James  L.  Farley,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Eagle,  has  been  named 
assistant  director,  Office  of  In¬ 
formation  Services,  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  here.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  J.  Meyer  who  has 
accepted  an  assignment  for  the 
Dartmouth  Medical  School. 

A  1942  graduate  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Farley  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Daily  Eagle  on  two  oc¬ 
casions.  From  1948-52,  he  was 
successively  regional  bureau 
chief,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  and  acting  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  He  also  worked  here  from 
1966-1970. 

In  1952  Farley  was  a  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Volley  News. 
Previously  he  edited  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  Alumni  Magazine. 


Media  General  Inc. 


has  acquired 


The  Evening  News  Publishing  Company 


(Newark,  New  Jersey) 


The  undersigned  initiated  and  assisted  in  the  negotiations 
leading  to  this  acquisition. 


Central  National  Corporation 


May  25, 1970. 


^ew  York,  Y 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

May  20  May  27 

B.rk.y  Photo  . 

*'/4 

Boise  Cascade  . 

M'/i 

45'/, 

Capital  Cities  Bdestq.  . 

22'/, 

19% 

Cowles  Communications 

4 

4% 

Crown  Zelterbach  . 

28 

23'/, 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

IT!/, 

15% 

Dayco  Corp . 

13% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

*41/, 

57% 

Eltra  Corp . 

201/, 

18% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

SC/, 

27 

Foote,  Cone,  Beldinq  . 

4'/t 

7% 

Gannett  Co . 

19% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

39 

Great  Northern  Paper 

41'/, 

37'/, 

Harris  Intertype  . 

44'/, 

34% 

Inmont  . 

8 

T'h 

International  Paper  .... 

301/, 

m 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

43'/, 

30'/4 

Knight  Newspapers  _ 

30 

28 

North  American  Rockwell 

17% 

15% 

Republic  Corp . 

II'/, 

10 

Richardson  Co . 

12'/, 

II'/, 

Singer  . 

*2% 

59'/, 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

23'/, 

23'/, 

Time  Inc . 

28'/, 

27 

Times  Mirror  . 

28 

28 

White  Consolidated  ... 

13% 

»'/, 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  . . . . 

48'/, 

58% 

Domtar  . 

13'/, 

11% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

8y4 

7'/, 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

14'/, 

13'/, 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

20% 

16'/. 

New  York  Times  . 

21 

19% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  ... 

4 

3'/, 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  . 

ll'/> 

10% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  ... 

7% 

*'/4 

Wood  Industries  . 

12 

8 

(Over  the  Counter] 
Booth  Newspapers  . 

34'/, 

32'/, 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

25 

25 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

37 

37 

ComCorp  . 

7'/4 

4'/4 

Compugraphic  Corp.  ., 

9 

9 

Compuscan  . 

8'A 

7 

Dow  Jones  . 

40 

34'/4 

Downe  Comms  . 

5% 

4% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

14 

14'/, 

Grey  Advtg . 

7% 

7'/, 

Hurletron  . 

4'/, 

4 

Media  General  . 

24 

22 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

l*% 

15 

Photon  . 

*% 

5'/, 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  ... 

8'/, 

8 

Ridder  Pubs . 

II'/, 

’% 

So.  Shore  Pub . 

2 

2 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

8'/, 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

27 

23'/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .. 

21 

18 

MacMillan,  Bloedel 

27% 

25'/, 

Southam  Press  . 

52'/, 

45 

Thomson  Newspapers 

I7'/4 

15'/, 

2  Texas  newspaper 
executives  retire 

Midland,  Tex. 

Two  newspapermen,  with 
more  than  a  century  of  service 
between  them,  have  retired 
from  the  Midland  Reporter- 
Telegram. 

Charles  F.  Underwood,  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  publish¬ 
er  and  treasurer,  retired  May  1. 
He  joined  the  newspaper  April 
15,  1952,  as  circulation  manag¬ 
er,  and  assumed  his  top  execu¬ 
tive  position  two  years  later. 
He  has  55  yeai’s  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

A.  C.  Robertson,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
rk,  N.  Y.  ment,  also  has  retired  from  the 

_  Reporter-Telegram,  which  he 

■  ■■_  joined  December  6,  1940. 
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- EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Verbal  Pollution 

The  great  vogue  of  the  hour  wordwise  (as  some  might 
say)  is  ecology,  a  term  that  few  had  ever  seen  before  a 
year  or  two  ago.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  a  hazy  recollec¬ 
tion  of  having  become  acquainted  with  it  when  I  studied 
zoology  a  long  time  since,  but  I  had  forgotten  what  it 
meant  (though,  for  some  reason,  I  still  remembered  the 
meaning  of  the  somewhat  more  esoteric  ontology). 

Stop  the  man  on  the  street  today  and  ask  him  what 
ecology  means  and  if  he  recognizes  the  term  at  all,  the 
chances  are  overwhelming  that  he  will  say  “environment.” 
Ask  the  typical  newspaperman  the  same  question  and  you 
will  get  the  same  answer,  to  judge  from  the  way  ecology 
is  used  in  the  press. 

But  no  definition  in  any  dictionai*y  gives  environment 
as  a  synonym  for  ecology.  The  word  means,  rather,  “the 
interrelationship  of  organisms  and  their  environment,” 
which  of  course  is  another  and  more  technical  matter. 
This  definition  has  held  steady  from  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  (1897),  which  spelled  it  oecology  and  thus  gave  me  a 
hell  of  a  time  finding  it,  down  to  the  current  Webster  III, 
Random  House,  and  the  American  Heritage  (which  gives 
as  a  synonym  bionomics). 

Various  forces  are  at  work  here,  I  suppose.  There  is 
always  a  strong  tendency  to  seize  upon  and  popularize 
technical  terms,  in  the  process  disregarding  their  precise 
meanings,  much  to  the  indignation  of  specialists  in  what¬ 
ever  fields  the  terms  come  from.  And  no  doubt  copy  readers 
glad  to  have  a  shorter  and  more  manageable  substitute  for 
environment  in  headlines  are  encouraging  the  misuse. 

It  is  difficult,  too,  to  nail  down  unmistakable  misuses  of 
ecology,  for  nearly  always  it  is  arguable  that  the  word 
was  intended  in  its  precise  sense.  “The  waste  heat  that 
will  be  given  off  by  the  power  plants  will  damage  the 
ecology,”  is  an  example.  Pei’haps  environment  was  really 
meant,  but  “relationship  of  organisms— in  this  case  i)re- 
sumably  marine  life — to  their  environment”  fits. 

Consider,  however,  “Today  many  scientists  are  worried 
about  the  adverse  effects  the  great  dam  may  bring  to  the 
ecology  of  plant,  marine,  and  human  life  in  Egypt.”  This 
writer  apparently  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
for  he  expressed  himself  redundantly.  Ecology  of  could 
well  have  been  omitted,  or  he  should  have  made  it  “plant, 
marine,  and  human  ecology.”  Ecology,  then,  ironically 
enough,  has  become  a  form  of  verbal  j)ollution. 


Wayward  Words 


pa 


I  notice  that  more  and  more  newswrilers  are  adopting 
the  New  Yorker  device,  mainly  encountered  in  its  profiles, 
of  describing  the  subject  as  having  confided  something  or 
other  “to  a  friend  (or  acquaintance)  recently.”  That 
friend  or  acquaintance  quite  obviously  is  the  w'liter,  and 
this  device  is  one  of  the  less  objectionable  ways  of  .side¬ 
stepping  the  use  of  the  first  person  in  such  circum.stances. 
More  objectionable  ones  are  the  use  of  “this  reporter” 
or  the  editorial  we  (“told  us”). 

j|e  ♦  sr 

A  new  pomposity,  which  is  also  polluting  the  air  and 
the  printed  page  on  every  hand,  is  at  this  point  (or 
moment)  in  time.  Skilled  practitioners  make  it  “at  this 
jjarticulcvr  point  in  time,”  thus  managing  to  work  in 
another  fad,  particular.  The  phrase  inexcusably  dis¬ 
places  now,  and  it  is  as  if  at  this  particular  point  on  the 
earth’s  surface  were  to  displace  here. 

*  * 

Euphemisms  are  generally  having  a  hard  time  in  these 
tlays  of  preference  for  the  explicit  teim  at  the  expense  of, 
or  sometimes  even  for  the  sake  of,  shock  and  outrage. 
One  that  has  survived,  however,  is  bathroom  for  toilet.  A 
bathroom  ought  to  have  facilities  for  bathing,  which  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  the  accommodations  offered  in  filling  sta¬ 
tions,  which  are  often  nevexlheless  so  described. 

. . . . .  400  . 
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AUTHORS  WANTED 

TO  WRITE  ONE  OR  MORE  CHAPTERS  FOR  NEW  AMERICAN 
HISTORY  AND  WORLD  CIVILIZATION  TEXTBOOKS 
(INTRODUCTORY  LEVEL)  FOR  SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 

OBJECT:  TO  MAKE  THIS  TEXT  AVANT-GARDE  AND 
RELEVANT  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  TODAY'S 
COLLEGE  POPULATION. 

We  are  eager  to  contact  specialists  who  can  write,  revise  or 
edit  chaptei-s  for  these  textbooks.  We  are  looking  for  college 
professors,  instructors  and  other  capable  authors,  (grad 
students,  news  correspondents  and  journalists  welcomed) 
with  solid  writing  ability  and  exciting  journalistic  style  who 
can  also  write  in  review  text  form — and  if  possible — per¬ 
sonally  and  humorously. 


Some  of  the  new  chapters  neetled 
are: 

1.  SEXUAL  MAN.  The  Se.xual  Rev- 
olution — Myth  and  Fact.  Psycho¬ 
logical  Theories,  etc. 

2.  WORKING  MAN  &  LEISURE 
MAN.  Our  attitudes  toward  work, 
cooiieration,  money,  status,  etc.  The 
"Money  Game.” 

3.  GROWTH  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Psychotherapy,  psychonanlysis,  hu¬ 
man  behavior,  group  therapies,  T- 
groups.  Encounter  groups.  Counsel¬ 
ling  Methofls.  Game  Theory.  Ideas 
of  major  psychological  thinkers. 

■1.  DRUG  CRISIS.  History.  Drugs 
and  |)ersonality.  Effects  of  major 
drugs.  The  Heroin  Epidemic  (“The 
White  Death.”) 

DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE 
CITIES 

fi.  ENVIRONMENT,  ECOLOGY, 
POLLUTION  AND  POPULATION 
CONTROL 

7.  TERROR  IN  CITY  STREETS— 
■Safety  in  streets,  home,  school, 
business.  Wash.,  D.C.  as  “Dodge 
City."  Cities  as  Wild  West.  Rise 
of  racial  tensions,  incidents,  vigi¬ 
lante  groups,  neighborhood  and 
building  patrols.  "Junkie  Wars.” 
Black  White  tensions.  Left  and 
Right  Wing  Power  Groups.  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Law  and  Order.  De-esca¬ 
lating  the  cities. 

8.  CRIME  AND  VIOLENCE.  Po¬ 
lice  and  Crime.  Government’s  han¬ 
dling  of  rise  in  Crime  and  Violence. 
Groups  and  their  handling  of  crime, 
an<l  violence  within  groups.  Drug 
Addiction,  Organized  Crime.  Atti¬ 
tudes  Toward  Crime.  Violent  Man. 

9.  MYTH  OF  THE  MELTING  POT. 
Inter-group  tensions.  Do  we  desire 
integration?  Mans’  instinctual  ani¬ 
mal  behavior  vs.  Civilized  man. 
Desmond  Morris’  Human  Zoo; 
Lorenz,  Ardrey.  White  Guilt.  The 
White  Problem.  Problems  of  vari¬ 
ous  social  groups:  attempts  at  solu¬ 
tions.  Self-defeating  behavior. 

10.  REVOLUTION,  PERSONAL¬ 
ITY,  AND  REBELLION.  Analysis 
and  History  of  Left  and  Right 
Wing  organizations.  Governmental 
reactions.  Black  Liberation  Move¬ 
ment.  Deathwish  of  Groups.  Break¬ 
down  of  family:  revolutionary  ac¬ 
tivity  as  a  form  of  social  delin¬ 
quency. 


11.  CULTURAL  HISTORY:  1960- 
1970 

12.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  PEACE 
AND  WAR.  Theories  analyzing  pos¬ 
sible  causes  of  war.  Vietnam  War. 
Relationship  between  inter-group 
tensions  within  U.S.  —  Vietnam 
War.  “Is  brinkmanship  any  way 
to  run  a  world  ?“ 

13.  VIE’TNAM  WAR.  Finding  an 
honorable  peace  in  a  dishonorable 
war. 

14.  POLITICAL  HISTORY:  1960- 
1970 

15.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POL¬ 
ICY:  1960-1970 

16.  EDUCATION.  Chaos  In  Our 
Schools. 

17.  SOCIAL  CHANGE.  Who 
Changes — you  or  your  society,  or 
both? 

18.  THEORIES  ON  THE  FUTURE 
OF  MANKIND 

19.  A  SHORT  PRIMER  ON  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  THEORY.  The  Military 
Industrial  Complex  (MIC). 

20.  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Medicine, 
Health  and  Physical  Fitness.  Sex¬ 
ual  Education,  Birth  Control. 

21.  MEDIA— THE  COMMUNICA- 
■nONS  GAP 

22.  HOW  TO  WRITE  RESEARCH 
PAPERS  IN  HISTORY 

23.  SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR 
SCHOLARLY  AND  POPULAR 
BOOKS.  ARTICLES,  AND  OTHER 
MEDIA  IN  AMERICAN  AND 
WORLD  HISTORY.  Ideas  of  the 
major  historians. 

24.  GUIDE  TO  ADVANCED 
STUDY,  CAREERS  AND  GRAD¬ 
UATE  SCHOOL  IN  HISTORY 

25.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCI¬ 
ENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
ADDITIONAL  CHAPTERS  FOR 
WORLD  CIVILIZA’nON  TEXT: 


27.  EUROPE 

28.  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

29.  CHINA,  JAPAN  and  the  FAR 
EAST 

30.  LATIN  AMERICA:  CANADA 

31.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


CHAPTERS  will  be  used  for  four  texts— AMERICAN  HISTORY,  Parts  I 
and  II:  and  WORLD  CIVILIZATION  (Western  Civilization),  Parts  I  and  II. 
CHAPTERS  TO  BE  REVISED  will  be  the  30  to  40  traditional  chapters  in 
American  and  World  History  (e.g.  “The  Ancient  Greek  Civilization,”  ‘"The 
Modern  State  System,”  “’The  Cold  War,”  “The  American  Colonies,”  “Manifest 
Destiny  and  Compromise,”  “Immigration  and  Urban  Growth,”  "President 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal,”) 

We  also  need  artists  and  researchers  to  provide  or  draw  charts,  diagrams, 
pictures,  etc.  for  this  text. 

If  you  are  intereste<l  contact:  Social  Studies  Editor,  COLLEGE  NOTES  & 
TEXTS,  INC.,  184  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  10010  or  call  212-MU 
3-8800.  Kindly  send  Vita  or  resume.  Proposed  chapter  outline  must  accom¬ 
pany  letter.  Samples  of  previous  writings  appreciated.  Chapters  should  be 
moderately  focitnoted  with  a  short  annotated  bibliography  after  each  chapter 
(about  23-.30  l>ooks  and  articles).  Should  include  pictures,  diagrams,  charts, 
etc.  where  necessary.  Each  chapter  aprox.  7,500  (i.e.  25  type-written  double¬ 
spaced  pages)  wds.  including  1000  wds,  of  exam  type  questions  and  answers. 
(Chapter  due  Sept.  15.  1970  or  earlier.  Text  to  be  published  fal  lof  1970. 
F<»e  Scale: 

New  Chapters  . $350  each 

To  Revise  a  Chapter  . $200  each 

Editing  and  Consulting  per  Chapter . $  40  each 
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lUhy  Fat  children  need 


more  love 


From  Today’s  Parent  By  Barbara  W.  Wyden 


Weekly  column  for  parent.'  about  children . . . 
by  the  women’s  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  Write  or  call  Richard  Long 
collect  for  rates  and  availabilitv. 


The  fleu)  Vor  k  Time/ 


229  W.  43<l  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036;(212)  556-7087 


Promoters  are  told 
to  tune-in  to  youth 


Vancouver,  B.C.  to  reverse  the  trend  and  bridge 
Neither  editors  nor  promotion  the  awesome  credibility  breach 
men  understand  the  youth  revo-  that  threatens  the  free  press  in 
lution,  Louis  R.  Guzzo,  manag-  the  Western  world,  he  told 
ing  editor  of  the  Seattle  them  they  w'ere  “information 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  told  conveyors,”  just  as  surely  as 
the  INPA  Conference  audience.  reporters  and  editors. 

“If  I  had  my  way,  our  pro-  “You  teil  them  about  the 
motion  director  would  be  sit-  story,  and  we  tell  them  the 
ting  close  by,  somewhere  be-  story,”  he  said, 
tween  me  and  city  desk,  right  “The  challenge  for  you,”  Giz- 
in  the  heart  of  the  news  pro-  zo  said,  “is  to  reveal  the  guts 
cess,”  he  said,  adding  that  “the  of  the  newspaper.  Try  to  con- 
Westem  press  is  in  serious  vince  managements  that  con- 
trouble  of  its  own  making  be-  tests  and  giveaways  are  OK 
cause  it  insists  on  doing  20th  for  radio  and  television,  but  are 
Century  business  in  a  19th  Cen-  destructive  to  newspapers.  Per- 
tury  manner.”  suade  them  to  put  their  promo- 

“Get  off  your  duffs  and  go  tion  money  into  telling  the 
out  to  meet  the  young,”  is  what  story  of  news  reporting,  of  in- 
Guzzo  tells  his  editors,  staffers  vestigations,  of  research  and 
and  promotion  people.  “Find  analysis,  of  daily  plodding  in 
out  what  they  are  saying  and  unglamorous  assignments  for 
thinking.  Listen  to  their  music  the  sake  of  one  big  story  a 
and  their  complaints.  Try  to  year,  of  crusaders  who  bleed  at 
withhold  condemnation  long  the  typewriter  keys,  of  wlum- 
enough  to  discover  why  so  nists  who  give  birth  daily,  of 
many  have  turned  to  dope  and  tbe  scores  of  men  and  women 
drugs.  Most  of  all,  make  a  dis-  "’ho  are  devoted  to  the  truth.” 
tinction  between  the  very  few  “Truth  is  the  name  of  the 
who  are  out  to  destroy  the  game  for  young  people,”  he 
country  and  the  great  many  added.  “We  are  using  all  the 
who  are  just  raising  hell  or  modem  devices  available  to  in- 
who  have  legitimate  protests,”  sure  accuracy — auto  radios  and 
he  said.  walkie-talkies,  dictation  sys- 

He  told  the  promotion  men  terns,  recodings  for  each  repor- 
that  they  must  tune  their  ears  ter,  telecopiers.  Telex — and 
and  focus  their  eyes  to  the  new  many  more  that  are  just 
sounds  and  sights,  like  them  or  around  the  corner.  Young  and 
not.  They  must  not  accept  the  old  alike  must  hear  the  new 
fat-bottomed  purrings  of  the  story  of  an  old  industrj'.  Is  this 
Victorian  prose-sayers  who  really  so  great  a  job?” 
condemn  generations  to  death  He  advised  promoters  to  talk 
because  they  do  not  suit  the  old  about  integrity,  courage  and 
formula.  enterprise,  and  community  ser- 

Fightins  Dollutiou  duces  emission  of  fumes  from  He  advised  the  promoters,  af- 

K  g  poiiuuon  listening  to  the  young,  to  the  news  no  matter 

The  PZaiw  Deafer  has  equipped  gasoline.  A  saving  of  17%  on  return  to  the  paper  and  try  to  great  the  stench. 

its  fleet  of  147  trucks  with  Pol-  500,000  gallons  of  gas  a  year  is  sell  the  same  message  to  the  news  services  that 

lution  Master,  a  device  that  re-  anticipated.  people  who  pay  his  salary.  matter,  about  those  columnists 


j  oTTTie 


AndiKM.m 


The  pec^le  you  could  be  reading. 

^  JNt  Xrte  york  ».  lllhrn  dsf'/ 


IF  AMERICA 
IS  TO  MAINTAIN 


■  ■  AT  P  •  •  cizing  the  findings  of  investiga- 

Irl  laces  a  crisis  “Xt  c».han,,  chah- 

Ilf  -l.  press  council  study 

1Y|  committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
il!.  IdlyJV  HI  91J.^|JH1  1  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  op- 

HongKong  executive  board;  Barry  Bing-  Posed  any  council  serving  as  a 
The  International  Press  In-  ham  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  jn-  + 

stitute  faces  “dire  financial  dif-  Courier- Journal,  and  two  Filipi-  *  the  right  oi  an  editor  to 
ficulties,”  mainly  because  of  “the  nos,  Philippine  Press  Institute  Practice  his  profession  has  tx> 
failure  of  wealthy  publishers  in  Director  Juan  Mercado  and  depend  on  the  approval  of  other 
wealthy  nations  to  meet  their  Maximo  Soliven,  president  of  ®  c^se  o  exis 

financial  pledges  and  their  finan-  the  Manila  Overseas  Press  Club.  ®  t.an  am  sai  . 

cial  challenges,”  Rohan  D.  Riv-  Mercado  and  Soliven  have  /lerre-Maurice  IJissmges  ^ 
ett  of  the  Canberra  Times  told  been  leaders  in  protesting  the  °  ,  ^^wce  oir. 


The  International  Press  In 
stitute  faces  “dire  financial  dif 


Pierre-Maurice  Dessinges,  an 


delegates  to  the  IPI’s  19th  gen-  deportation  action,  ,.  „ 

eral  assembly  here.  The  group  went  directly  to  operation  of  the  French  Press 

The  organization’s  existence  Taipei  when  the  meeting  ended  ,  ^  ^  aigec  a  i  s  ar- 

....  .....  ^  Tr»  vmrnLrii  mom- 


, _ , _ 1 _ _  ■  administrator  of  France  Soir, 

been  leaders  in  protesting  the  . 

-  bitterlv  denounced  the  present 


is  “gravely  threatened”  unless  it 
receives  more  financial  support 
from  newspapers  around  the 
world,  he  warned. 


Rivett  urged  publishers  and  of  press  councils  as  “self-disci- 
editors  to  make  emergency  do-  plinary  agencies”  for  newspa- 
nations  to  the  IPI  and  “put  your  pers  but  strongly  opposed  grant- 


money  where  your  mouth  is.”  ing  thei 
Ernest  Meyer,  executive  di-  powers, 

lector  of  the  IPI,  agreed  in  his 
annual  report  that  the  organiza-  P*" 

tion  has  “litttle  chance  of  sur-  gpeal 

vival”  without  more  support  , 


J.  ax  MCI  W  tJ-CIt  Wife  C.k&V.tV'VA  1  *1  i  1 

bitrarj’  power  to  revoke  mem- 
..  bership  cards  —  necessarv  to 
The  newspaper  executives  ^  journalist  in  France 

from  Asia,  Europe  and  America  transformed  the  council 

also  agreed  on  the  desirability  .  .  .  , 

,  ®  -1  «  ij?  j-  •  into  a  licensing  bureau, 

of  press  councils  as  self-disci- 

plinary  agencies”  for  newspa¬ 
pers  but  strongly  opposed  grant-  Guam  daily 

ing  them  censorship  or  licensing  July  6 

„  '  Beginning  July  6,  a  new  af- 

Press  council  warning 

newspaper.  Dateline, 


ing  them  censorship  or  licensing 


Press  council  warning 


tion  nas  Iitttle  chance  ot  sui-  Speakers  at  a  panel  discussion  will  be  published  in  Guam, 
vival”  without  more  support  newspapers  themselves  Robert  E.  Udick,  publisher  of 

from  its  memwrs.  should  sponsor  and  establish  the  Pacific  Daily  News,  Guam’s 

ir)T>  Foundation,  pj.ggg  councils  to  guard  against  morning  and  Sunday  newspa- 

Irl  s  maior  benefactor,  is  ^es-  possible  press  abuses  and  to  in-  per,  announced  the  launching 
tioning  its  continued  ^pport  of  yestigate  any  complaints  of  of  the  new  daily  which  will  be 
an  orpmzation  not  financially  ^^uses.  nublished  every  afternoon  ex- 


an  organization  not  financially 
liacked  by  its  own  members,” 
-Meyer  said. 

New  chairman 


abuses.  published  every  afternoon  ex- 

Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the  cept  Sunday.  Udick  stressed 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  pro-  that  Dateline  will  be  editorially 


posed  a 


ombudsman”  independent  of  the  Pacific  Daily 


•I'u  iT»T  1  4.  j  -i.  council  which  would  serve  as  a  News.  The  publishing  company 

1  he  IPI  elected  as  its  new  (.jj^nnel  of  communication  with  is  Guam  Publications,  Inc.,  a 

chairman  Miss  Aw  Sian,  public  by  hearing  the  com-  subsidiary'  corporation  of  the 

aging  director  of  bing  Poh  pj^ints  of  press  abuse  and  publi-  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  Inc. 

.Amalgamated  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Hong  Kong  and  chair-  - 

man  of  the  Chinese  Language 

200  protest  ‘inside’  play 

The  delegates  agreed  to  hold  ^ 

their  next  assembly  in  Helsinki.  P  e  1119  1  xl 

The  Institute  accepted  Na-  OI  story  on  blacks  deaths 

tionalist  China’s  invitation  to  •' 

send  a  delegation  to  Taipei  to  Denver  near  the  deadline  for  the  final 

observe  the  treatment  of  two  About  200  persons  staged  a  edition.  The  firs^  stories  had 
Chinese  jou’-nalists  deposed  peaceful  demonstration  outside  no  confirmation  of  the  deaths, 
from  the  Philippines  for  alleg-  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  build-  he  said.  Finally,  they  went  with 
edly  propagating  Communism  in  Jng  here  (Mav  15)  to  protest  the  latest  story  and  had  to  re- 


from  the  Philippines  for  alleg-  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  build-  he  said.  Finally,  they  went  with 

edly  propagating  Communism  in  Jng  here  (Mav  15)  to  protest  the  latest  story  and  had  to  re- 

their  Chinese  newspaper  there,  the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper’s  play  the  five-star  final  to  get 

The  IPI  general  assembly  coverage  of  the  killing  of  two  it  in  the  paper,  Howard  said, 
condemned  the  Philippine  gov-  black  students  in  Jackson,  Miss.  Later  that  afternoon,  about  75 
ernment  and  urged  Nationalist  The  demonstrators  said  they  persons  walked  into  the  news- 

China  to  give  Quintin^  and  Rizal  ■would  boycott  the  paper  because  paper’s  oflices. 

Yuyitung  “fair  and  just  treat-  of  its  treatment  of  a  story  on  “I  think  they  %vere  satisfied,” 


ment  compatible  with  the  prin-  ^be  shoo^’ing  fi^aths  at  Jackson 
ciples  of  press  freedom  and  the  state  University 

r»4vnioT~,f;r,r,  .  . 


United  Nation’s  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.” 


The  demonstrators  said  they  persons  walked  into  the  news- 
would  boycott  the  paper  because  paper’s  oflices. 
of  its  treatment  of  a  story  on  “I  think  they  %vere  satisfied,” 
the  shoo^^ing  ^i^aths  at  Jackson  Howard  said  after  they  talked 
State  University,  with  News  executives.  He  de- 

The  May  15  final  edition  scribed  the  demonstrators  as  a 
came  out  with  a  headline  on  “well-meaning”  group  but  added 


The  Philinpine-bom  brothers  ^be  front  page  reading:  “Police  that  they  “didn’t  really  under¬ 


stand  the  problems  involved  in 
putting  out  a  daily  new’spaper 


were  seized  May  4,  secretly  Gunfire  Reportedly  Kills  2  Col-  stand  the  problems  involved  ir 
flown  to  Taipei  and  turned  oyer  |ggg  Students — Page  14.”  putting  out  a  daily  new’spapei 

to  Nationalist  Chinese  officials  “When  white  people  get  killed  under  time  limitations.” 

HT  •!  j  page  one,  but  when  blacks  Howard  stressed  the  fact  thaf 

The  Manila  deportation  and  killed  it’s  on  page  14,”  said  the  Jackson  State  deaths  wer« 
early  speculative  reports  from  King  Harris,  chairman  of  the  “on  a  par  with  the  Kent  Stati 
Taipei  that  the  two  might  be  Afro  American  Students  Union  tragedy”  and  both  stories  war 
tried  for  treason — punishable  by  at  Metropolitan  State  College,  ranted  the  same  treatment, 
death — raised  a  stoiyn  of  pro-  expressing  the  views  of  most  The  Kent  State  story.  How 
tests  in  newspaper  circles,  of  the  demonstrators.  ard  said,  w’as  received  early  ii 


“When  white  people  get  killed  under  time  limitations.” 
it’s  on  page  one,  but  when  blacks  Howard  stressed  the  fact  that 
get  killed  it’s  on  page  14,”  said  the  Jackson  State  deaths  were 
King  Harris,  chairman  of  the  “on  a  par  with  the  Kent  State 


tests  in  newspaper  circles, 
Mever  said  the  committee 


The  Kent  State  story,  How¬ 
ard  said,  W’as  received  early  in 


Mike  How’ard,  citv  editor  of  the  day  and  the  editors  were 


w’ould  include  Hans  Kluthe,  the  News,  explained  wire  re-  able  to  give  it  the  treatment 
Gennany,  chairman  of  the  IPI  ports  on  the  incident  came  in  they  wanted. 
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State  news  media 
fight  limitation 
on  CATV  license 

Providence,  R.L 

The  news  media  of  Rhode 
Island — all  of  the  six  daily 
newspapers,  a  dozen  weeklies, 
and  15  broadcast  stations — 
stood  together  recently  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  against  legislation  that 
would  have  restricted  owner¬ 
ship  of  cable  television  systems. 

Their  united  front  resulted  in 
a  veto  of  the  measure  by  Gov- 
error  Licht  who  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  regulation  of  CATV 
is  still  a  matter  for  the  Fedex'al 
Communications  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  bill  would  have  prohibited 
the  issuance  of  CATV  licenses  to 
newspaper,  radio  and  television 
stations  in  areas  where  they 
have  “substantial  circulation.” 
(E&P,  May  16). 

In  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
urging  him  to  veto  the  bill,  the 
news  media  declared  it  was 
“unfair  in  that  it  purports  to 
promote  public  interest  as  a 
reason  for  the  elimination  of 
three  important  local  communi¬ 
cations  media  from  a  legitimate 
and  emerging  industry.” 

• 

Central  National  Corp. 
arranged  Newark  deal 

Central  National  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  of  Gottesman  & 
Company  Inc.,  100  Park  .Avenue, 
New’  York,  N.  Y.,  initiated  and 
assisted  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Evening  New’s  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  by  Media  General,  Inc. 
(E&P,  May  23). 

Central  National  Corporation 
is  a  member  of  the  Gottes- 
man-Central  National  Organi¬ 
zation  which  W’as  founded  in 
1886.  In  addition  to  its  finan¬ 
cial  activities,  the  organization 
occupies  a  leading  position  in 
the  marketing  of  pulp,  news¬ 
print  and  paper  products  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

• 

Murdock  and  Delano 
head  Wichita  company 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Directors  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beacon  Publishing  Co.  have 
elected  Marsh  Murdock  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  Victor 
Delano  as  president.  Sidney 
Brick,  an  attorney,  was  elected 
a  director.  Murdock  is  the  son 
of  Marcellus  Murdock,  board 
chairman  and  president  since 
1963,  who  died  March  10.  De¬ 
lano,  a  retired  Navy  captain,  is 
a  grandson  of  the  late  Victor 
Murdock.  He  continues  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company.  Britt 
Brown  is  vicepresident  and 
John  H.  Colburn,  editor  and 
publissher. 


Controllers 

(contimied  from  page  14^ 

The  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Albrecht  case  in  St.  Louis 
in  1968  has  spurred  the  growth 
of  paid-in-advance  subscrip¬ 
tions,  Stinson  said.  The  court 
ruled  that  a  newspaper  carrier, 
as  an  independent  contractor, 
could  charge  a  subscriber  what¬ 
ever  price  he  wanted. 

“If  newspapers  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  independent  contrac¬ 
tors,”  Stinson  warned,  “then  we 
must  live  with  a  carrier  being 
able  to  deliver  a  paper  to  whom¬ 
ever  he  wants,  wherever  he 
wants.  And  if  he  decides  that 
he  does  not  want  to  deliver  to 
baldheaded  people,  fat  people  or 
skinny  people,  he  has  that 
prerogative.” 

Does  this  mean,  Stinson 
asked,  that  newspapers  will  be 
forced  to  use  salaried  employes 
as  carriers  in  order  to  give  sub¬ 
scribers  service? 

Paid-in-advance  subs 

The  Atlanta  Newspapers  are 
going  to  a  system  of  advance 
payments,  from  one  month  to 
one  year  in  duration.  He  said 
some  circulators  have  figpired 
that  it  costs  from  50  cents  to 
$8  a  year  to  service  a  prepaid 
subscription  but  no  one  knows 
what  the  cost  really  is.  Nor,  he 
said,  is  anyone  sure  what  the 
optimum  expiration  date  should 
be. 

Over  the  next  couple  of  years, 
Stinson  said,  the  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers  expect  to  have  40  per¬ 
cent  of  their  subscribers  on 
some  prepaid  basis  and  this  will 
generate  a  substantial  sum  of 
ready  cash.  “From  $750,000  to 
$1  million  will  be  available  to 
the  company.  What  finance  of¬ 
ficer  would  frown  on  this?”  he 
asked. 
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I  METRO  AWARD 

I  for 

|_  PLUS  BUSINESS 

^  presented  to 

CHRONICLE  &  HERALD 
Augusta,  Georgia 
DECATUR  DAILY 
Decatur,  Alabama 
INDEPENDENT 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska 

MORE  NEWSPAPERS  USE  METRO 

^  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  THAN  ANY  ^ 
OTHER  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

80  Madison  Ave.  i 
k  New  YorK,  N.Y.  A 
Tbw  10016 


Stinson  mentioned  some  cities 
where  prepaid  plans  are  grow¬ 
ing  due  to  special  promotions. 
The  Florida  Times-Union  in 
Jacksonville,  he  said,  has  23,- 
000  paid-in-advance  customers, 
or  a  quarter  of  the  city  zone 
circulation. 

In  Charlotte,  N.C.  the  Knight 
newspapers  increased  their  pre¬ 
paid  lists  from  20,000  to  40,000 
in  the  city  zone  with  a  program 
in  which  the  carrier  boy  got  25 
cents  for  a  three-month  sub¬ 
scription,  50  cents  for  six-month 
order  and  $1  for  a  12-months 
order.  District  managers  re¬ 
ceived  50  cents  for  any  prepaid 
subscription. 

The  Miami  Herald,  according 
to  Stinson,  also  doubled  its  pre¬ 
paid  list,  from  25,000  to  50,000 
with  about  65  percent  on  a 
three-month  basis.  Each  time  a 
promotion  ad  on  this  plan  runs 
in  the  paper,  the  Herald  re¬ 
ceives  from  6,000  to  8,000  ad¬ 
vance  payments. 

In  Palo  Alto,  California,  the 
Times  gave  a  $3  discount  on  a 
12-month  subscription  and  $1 
on  a  six-month  subscription,  but 
there  was  no  allowance  on  a 
three-month  order. 

Decisions  on  equipment 

The  challenge  to  the  business 
office  computers  to  help  man¬ 
agement  make  sound  decisions 
on  new  machinery  investments 
came  from  Julian  J.  Eberle,  di¬ 
rector  of  production  operations 
for  the  Washington  Post.  He 
emphasized  there  are  many 
unknown  factors  in  figuring 
the  costs  of  change.  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  computers  to  production 
processes,  for  typesetting,  for 
assembly  of  classified  ad  pages, 
etc.  has  contributed  to  the 
dilemma,  he  said. 

Nearly  200  members  of 
INCFO  were  registered  for  the 
conference,  George  K.  Dahl, 
general  manager,  reported. 

G.  Richard  Dew,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  the  group  there  is  a 


great  need  for  people  in  the 
newspaper  industry  to  become 
militant  activists  in  responding 
to  the  attacks  on  the  press  from 
many  sources. 

The  finance  officers  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  cause  by  learn¬ 
ing  the  answers  to  the  criticism 
and  expounding  them  at  every 
opportunity,  because.  Dew  said, 
“you  probably  know  more  about 
the  real  strength  of  the  profes¬ 


sion  than  many  editoi’s  do.** 
Dew’s  call  for  a  broad  public 
relations  effort  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  its  own  be¬ 
half  received  immediate  en¬ 
dorsement  by  Cleo  Smith  of  the 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  president 
of  INCFO.  He  said  the  mem¬ 
bers  could  start  by  informing 
their  civic  clubs  of  some  of  the 
growth  statistics  of  the  indus¬ 
try. 


Laws  ruled  unconstitutional 

Illinois  judge  kills 
news  file  subpoenas 


CHICAGO 

Illinois  state  laws  authoriz¬ 
ing  subpoenas  for  the  private 
files  and  photographs  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  news  media 
were  held  unconstitutional  by 
Judge  Louis  B.  Garippo  of 
Criminal  Court,  May  20. 

The  judicial  order,  establish¬ 
ing  important  precedents,  cli¬ 
maxed  a  fight  waged  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  its  affili¬ 
ated  newspaper,  Chicago  Today. 

The  subpoenas  for  private 
files  and  photos  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  obtained  by  Ronald 
Clark,  lawyer  for  several  of  the 
12  persons  indicted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  disturbances  in 
Chicago  last  October  by  the 
Weatherman  faction  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  fight  against  the  in¬ 
discriminate  use  of  subpoenas 
got  off  the  ground  last  January 
5  when  the  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  legal  counsel  went  to 
Washington  to  present  the 
problem  to  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell. 

H.  F.  Grumhaus,  the  publish¬ 
er,  and  Don  Reuben,  the  attor¬ 
ney,  told  the  attorney  general 
that  service  of  subpoenas  on 
‘fishing  expeditions’  was  seri¬ 
ously  hampering  the  operations 
of  newspapers  and  other  news 
organizations  by  making  time 
j  consuming  and  often  impossible 
.  demands. 

Subsequently,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Today  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  test  case  of 
the  issue  in  Illinois,  an  action 
in  which  they  eventually  were 
joined  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  Neivs. 

Reuben,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  had  not  previously 
been  informed  about  the  news 
media  subpoena  problem,  said 
Mitchell  indicated  concern  and 


CHICAGO  sympathy.  He  asked  Reuben  to 
laws  authoriz-  meet  with  Jerris  Leonard,  as- 
:or  the  private  sistant  attorney  general  in 
raphs  of  news-  charge  of  the  civil  rights  divi- 
Br  news  media  sion.  Reuben  met  with  Leonard 
institutional  by  on  Jan.  7.  Leonard  asked  for 
1.  Garippo  of  documentation  on  the  abuse  of 
May  20.  subpoenas,  which  Reuben  sub- 

irder,  establish-  mitted  a  month  later, 
precedents,  cli-  The  attorney  general  has  an- 
waged  by  the  nounced  that  the  department  of 
3  and  its  affili-  justice  is  willing  to  negotiate 
Chicago  Today,  with  news  media  in  instances 
IS  for  private  where  there  is  a  dispute  over 
of  the  newspa-  the  propriety  of  specific  sub- 
ined  by  Ronald  poenas.  He  has  also  said  that 
r  several  of  the  the  department  is  studying  oth- 
iicted  in  con-  er  forms  of  relief,  including 
iisturbances  in  closer  screening  of  subpoenas 
)ctober  by  the  before  they  are  issued, 
action  of  the  At  the  time  Reuben  and 
Democratic  So-  Grumhaus  were  talking  to  the 
attorney  general,  the  Tribune 
gainst  the  in-  was  having  problems  with  Cook 
e  of  subpoenas  County  State’s  Attorney  Ed- 
nd  last  January  ward  V.  Hanrahan,  Reuben 
ublisher  of  the  said.  Hanrahan  had  sought 
5  and  the  news-  subpoenas  for  so  many  mem- 
ounsel  went  to  bers  of  the  Tribune  staff  for 
o  present  the  the  same  day  and  hour  that 
ttorney  General  their  absence  would  have  put 
the  Tribune  Magazine  out  of 
lus,  the  publish-  business  for  that  day.  On  this 
uben,  the  attor-  occasion,  Grumhaus,  Clayton 
ittorney  general  Kirkpatrick,  the  editor  of  the 
f  subpoenas  on  Tribune,  and  Reuben  conferred 
ions’  was  seri-  with  Hanrahan.  The  issue  was 
^  the  operations  resolved  amicably,  if  not  totally 
and  other  news  satisfactorily,  Reuben  said. 

•y  making  time  • 

often  impossible  Rumrill-Hoyt 

the  Chicago  named  by  Gannett 
licago  Today  de-  Rochester 

ke  a  test  case  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  named 
linois,  an  action  Rumrill-Hoyt  Inc.  to  be  it.® 
eventually  were  advertising  agency  for  a  new 
icago  Sun-Times  corporate  campaign. 

>  Daily  News.  The  agency,  which  has  offices 

expressed  the  in  Rochester,  said  the  campaign 
ttorney  General  will  stress  the  “profitability  and 
not  previously  stability”  of  the  newspaper  in- 
about  the  news  dustry  in  general  as  well  as  the 
a  problem,  said  Gannett  Co.’s  own  interests  in 
ted  concern  and  the  communication  industry. 
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Surprising  syndicate 
open  to  fresh  ideas 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“Despite  Marshall  McLuhan, 
the  printed  word  will  be  around 
for  a  long  time,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  the  most  profound 
influencers  in  the  country,” 
John  P.  McMeel  observed  in 
outlining  his  approach  to  his 
role  as  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

McMeel,  and  his  partner, 
James  F.  Andrews,  acquired  the 
small  syndicate  that  formerly 
sold  exclusively  to  the  Catholic 
press  and  began  their  new  as¬ 
signment  two  months  ago.  Of¬ 
fices  are  at  475  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

McMeel  was  formerly  na¬ 
tional  sales  director  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  and 
has  been  based  in  New  York 
since  1963.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
in  Chicago. 

“There  is  room  for  a  new 


after  military  service  an  art 
director  and  partner  in  Chicago 
advertising  agencies  until  he 
opened  his  own  studio.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  psychic  research  has 
been  the  basis  for  the  column 
idea. 

A  gag  strip  from  England 
will  be  offered  this  summer. 

The  initial  group  includes  a 
one-column  panel  (“Love, 
Love,  Love”)  by  the  husband 
and  wife  team.  Chuck  and 
Gwen  Bowen  of  Cleveland.  Bo¬ 
wen,  a  commerical  artist  and 
art  director,  is  described  by  Mc¬ 
Meel  as  a  “cartoonist  at  heart”. 

The  “Readergi’abbers”  special 
service  of  UPS  offers  original 
series  and  book  serializations. 
The  first  were  Malcolm  Boyd’s 
six-parter,  “What’s  Troubling 
Our  Students?”  and  a  12-part 
series  on  Seymour  M.  Hersh’s 
book,  “My  Lai  4”.  McMeel  noted 
that  the  firm  had  been  working 
on  the  offering  for  some  weeks 
before  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  in¬ 
ternational  reporting  was  given 
to  Hersh  for  the  My  Lai  report. 


John  P.  McMeel 

dicate  as  a  “literary  lobbyist 
for  the  retired.”  McMeel  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  column,  “A  Time 
for  Living”,  is  informative  in  a 


syndicate — you  don’t  have  to  be  pe^onal  life-style  appro^h. 
attached  to  a  newspaper  or  a  ^ 

conglomerate  to  exist,”  he  mdude  “Today’s  Econ- 

said.  “A  syndicate  should  not  ^^y  ^y  Patricia  Shontz, 
be  just  a  sales  oriented  agency,  36.  a  professional  economist, 
but  needs  good  editorial  balance  teacher  and  writer  Her  column 
which  allows  it  to  take  the  initi-  the  same  title  appears  in 

ative  rather  than  simply  let  the  the  Detroit  News,  hut  the  syn- 
ideas  come  to  it”  dicated  version  will  be  geared 

McMeel  stressed  that  his  new  ionally  on  a  broad  spectrum 
firm  will  “test  and  experiment  of  economics  and  finance, 
with  safe  formulas  of  the  past”  .  ^arry  Wills,  35,  a  contribut- 
but  at  the  same  time  be  a  syn-  ‘"g  editor  to  Esquire  with  a 
dicate  open  to  surprises.  torate  from  Yde  is  wnting  the 

“We  want  to  be  called  the  twice-weekly  “Outrider”  column, 
surprising  syndicate,  unpredic-  ^e’s  traveling  widely  as  a 
table,  fresh  and  open  to  new  of  the  swirling  move- 

approaches,”  declared  the  pres-  *”c”t6  in  the  country, 
ident  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  An  adventure  strip  on  the  oc- 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  is  the  creation  of  Aaron 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  where  he  .35-  Kems  was  an  illus- 

was  born  trator  in  Special  Services,  and 

Andrews,  who  is  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  was  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  National  Catholic  Re¬ 
porter,  edited  by  laymen  and 
published  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Directors  of  the  corporation  in¬ 
clude  McMeel,  Andrews,  and 
•Moore  McDonough,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  First  of  Texas,  an  in¬ 
vestment  banking  firm  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

Selling  for  UPS  on  the  west 
coast  is  W.  R.  (Bob)  Walton, 
foiTTier  editor  of  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate,  previously  managing 
editor  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une,  who  is  “retired”  and  living 
in  California.  Walton  is  also 
writing  a  column  for  the  syn- 
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Word  puzzle  keyed 
to  newsy  celebrities 

“Cross-Currents”,  a  weekly 
current  events  crossword  fea¬ 
ture,  is  being  offered  to  sub¬ 
scribers  by  its  creator,  Charles  ! 
Linnett,  an  editorial  cartoonist 
(99  High  Street,  Canton,  Mass. 
02021). 

The  feature  focuses  on  a 
prominent  person,  with  an  ap- 1 
propriate  cartoon  comment  on  ‘ 
his  newsworthy  activity. 

The  crossword  portion  of  | 
“Cross-Currents”  highlights  a 
breezy,  entertaining  treatment 
of  subject  matter  ranging  from 
world  news  and  politics  to  sports 
and  show  business,  with  all  in¬ 
formation  drawn  from  the 
w'eek’s  news  events.  I 

Describing  “Cross-Currents” 
as  a  “very  real  adult  challenge”, 
Linnett  views  his  production  as 
a  custom-built  current  events 
“game”  in  crossword  form. 

“Cross-Currents”  is  offered 
complete,  with  no  preparation  or 
composition  necessary,  in  either 
3  or  4-column  mat  or  repro 
proof. 

Linnett,  37,  is  featured  car¬ 
toonist  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Bay  State  Business  World, 
a  paper  serving  the  Mas.sachu- 
setts  area. 


.4  oorreelioii 

The  death  column  in  E&P 
(May  16,  page  52)  incorrectly 
identified  the  late  C.  Russell 
Stokley  with  tlie  Lorain,  (0.) 
Chronicle-Telegram.  He  was  a 
circulation  executive  of  the 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram.  He 
retired  in  1964. 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 
Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
AAARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELU 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 
Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


D/S 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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lUhv  kid/  Foil  o/leep  ot 


today'/  rock  concert/. 


From  Sounds  Of  The  Seventies  by  Mike  Jahn 

Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at 
age  26.  Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better 
sounds  when  he  hears  them.  His  weekly 
column  takes  in  the  total  young  music  scene . . 
and  goes  behind  it  too.  Write  or  call  Richard 
Long  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 


The  new  Vork  Time/ 


Home  Planning  finds 
papers  good  medium 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  STABLE  TIP? — Elinor  Kaine,  who  writes  the 
Publishers-Hall  "Football  and  the  Single  Girl"  column  in  the  grid 
season,  plays  hostess  at  Belmont  Park's  breakfast  sessions  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  thoroughbreds.  She  comes  from  a  family  of  horse  owners 
and  breeders. 


N.Y,  printers 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

facilities,  Theodore  W.  Kheel, 
the  chief  mediator,  said  that 
advances  in  technological  areas 
must  be  made  to  improve  the 
product  and  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  shop,  Avhile 
protecting  the  printers’  job 
security. 

The  Times  must  continue  to 
pay  the  union  for  the  privilege 
of  using  outside  tape  for  set¬ 
ting  type,  such  as  with  stock 
market  quotations,  etc.  This 
money  has  been  paid  into  the 
union’s  automation  fund  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  more  than  $2 
million  has  been  accumulated. 

Mediator's  comment 

Kheel  explained  that  the 
agrreement  was  more  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  than  a  product  of  the 
normal  collective  bargaining 
process. 

He  said: 

“It  is  sad  but  true  that  this 
largest  increase  in  the  history 
of  the  newspaper  industry  is 
less  meaningful  to  workers  in 
face  of  the  continuing  rise  in 
living  costs  than  a  lesser  in¬ 
crease  in  a  stable  economy. 

“The  bargaining  process  in 
this  dispute  was  severely  hand¬ 
icapped  by  the  economic  schizo¬ 
phrenia  that  served  as  a  back¬ 
drop  for  the  negotiations.  With 


Berkeley  tour 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

The  visit  was  much  too  short. 
Few  of  the  editors  seemed  to 
have  changed  their  minds  one 
way  or  the  other.  Jack  Hagerty 
of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  Dak.) 
Herald  said  he  enjoyed  the  ex¬ 
perience  but  wasn’t  exactly 
sold.  “Do  they  think  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  North  California  are 
out  plowing  in  the  field  all  day 
and  don’t  know  what’s  going  on 
in  the  world?” 

The  bus  driver  probably  spoke 
for  the  silent  majoritv.  “Thev’re 
the  friendliest  bunch  of  kids 
you’d  ever  want  to  meet,  but  this 
reconstitution  thing — that’s  just 
something  to  get  them  out  of 
class.” 

Almost  all  the  editors  wanted 
to  know  where  the  countrv’s 
doctors  and  lawj^ers  and  engi¬ 
neers  w’ere  going  to  come  from 
while  the  kids  were  out  getting 
doors  slammed  in  their  feces. 

Guide  Cavallaro  said  the  stu¬ 
dents  hoped  it  would  all  be  over 
by  next  semester — the  protest 
and  the  war. 

If  not?  “I  don’t  know  what 
we’ll  do.” 


living  costs  continuing  to  soar 
upward  while  the  plunge  in  the 
stock  mai’ket  seemed  to  foretell 
a  business  decline,  there  were 
opposite  pressures  on  each  side 
forcefully  pulling  them  aside.” 

The  agreement  awaits  a  rati¬ 
fication  vote  by  the  members  of 
Typographical  Union  6.  Powers 
indicated  he  would  probably  not 
submit  it  to  the  membership 
until  settlements  are  reached 
with  the  other  publishers.  He 
said  he  would  strongly  urge  its 
approval  because  it  is  “the  best 
we  have  ever  negotiated.” 

In  previous  years  the  union 
scale  committees  have  negoti¬ 
ated  with  representatives  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  for  a  common  con¬ 
tract.  Powers  won  a  court  rul¬ 
ing  three  years  ago  that  sanc¬ 
tioned  negotiations  with  each 
paper  on  an  individual  basis. 
However  at  each  of  the  ses¬ 
sions,  representatives  of  the 
other  publishing  companies 
have  sat  at  the  bargaining  ta¬ 
bles  as  observers. 

Negotiations  with  the  Times, 
whose  team  was  headed  by  John 
Mortimer,  industrial  relations 
director,  came  to  a  climax  on 
Thursday,  May  21,  when  the 
publisher,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  notified  the  staff  not  to 
report  for  work  after  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  closed  unless  an 
agreement  was  reached  with  the 
printers.  Kheel  immediately 
summoned  the  negotiators  to 
meetings  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  The  last  one,  resulting  in 
the  settlement,  ran  for  30  hours, 
until  5  a.m.  Sunday. 

Powers  reported  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  a  chapel  meeting  and 
the  slowdown  procedure  was 
stopped. 


ITU  reelects  Pilch 
by  a  large  margin 

Colorado  Springs 

The  present  officers  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  were  reelected  by  a  wide 
margin  of  votes  in  the  May  20 
election,  unofficial  returns  to 
the  union  headquarters  here  in¬ 
dicated  this  week.  The  official 
canvass  of  the  vote  begins  May 
30. 

John  J.  Pilch,  who  assisted  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  record¬ 
setting  scale  for  the  New  York 
City  printers,  will  be  retained 
in  the  presidency  by  a  margin 
of  nearly  2  to  1  votes  over  the 
candidate  of  the  Independent 
Partv.  Cornelius  J.  SuUivan. 

Pilch’s  associates  on  the  Pro¬ 
gress  ticket  were:  A.  Sandy 
Bevis,  first  vicepresident;  Joe 
Bingel,  second  vicepresident; 
Joe  Bailev,  third  vicepresident; 
and  William  R.  Cloud,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


MACHINE  GUN  AND  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS  closed  the 
Buenos  Aires  newspaper  Cronica  (720,000  circulation]  when  General 
Ongania  cracked  down  on  the  press  as  Peron  did  in  the  1950s. 
The  President  charged  Cronica  falsely  reported  the  death  of  a 
student  in  clashes  with  police.  AP  photo  shows  policeman  taking 
mats  from  a  Cronica  executive  at  gunpoint.  The  paper  was  allowed 
to  resume  after  four  days  of  silence. 

Agnetv  shoots  rhetoric 
at  news  media  again 


Houston 

“Some  of  these  pundits  make 
my  rhetoric  seem  tame,”  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  told 
a  $500-a-plate  Republican  din¬ 
ner  audience  here  (May  22)  as 
he  reviewed  editorials  and  com¬ 
ments  by  some  of  his  critics 
and  continued  his  criticism  of 
the  “liberal  news  media.” 

“The  President  has  refused 
to  curb  my  statements  on  be¬ 
half  of  this  Administration’s 
policies  or  to  tell  me  what 
words  to  use  or  what  tone  to 
take  in  my  speeches.  And  on 
my  part,  I  have  refused  to  ‘cool 
it’ — to  use  the  vernacular — 
until  those  self-righteous  people 
lower  their  voices  a  few  deci¬ 
bels,”  the  Vice  President  de¬ 
clared. 

Cited  by  the  Vice  President 
during  his  speech  were  editori¬ 
al  comment  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Post  cartoonist 
Herblock;  the  New  York  Times 
and  columnis'^s  Anthony  Lewis, 
Tom  Wicker,  and  James 
Reston;  editorials  in  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Constitution  and  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  Little  Rock;  Life 
magazine  wu-iter  Hugh  Sidney; 
columnist  and  former  ambassa¬ 
dor  Carl  T.  Row'an;  columns  in 
the  New  York  Post  by  Pete 
Hamill  and  Harriet  Van 
Horne,  and  editorials  in  the 
Netv  Republic  magazine  and  I. 
F.  Stone’s  bi-weekly  Washing¬ 
ton  newsletter. 

Vice  President  Agnew  said 
he  also  recognized  “there  are 
manv  others  in  the  news  pro¬ 
fession — a  group  upon  whom 
the  countrj’  has  to  depend  for 


an  honest  report  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  world — and 
that  they  are  attempting  to  live 
up  to  this  responsibility,  most 
of  them  successfully;  I  exclude 
them  totally  from  the  criticism 
I  make  here  .  .  . 

“It  does  bother  me,  however, 
that  the  press — as  a  group — 
regards  the  First  Amendment 
as  its  own  private  preserve. 
Eveiy  time  I  criticize  what  I 
consider  to  be  excesses  or 
faults  in  the  news  business,  1 
am  accused  of  repression,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  various  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  wave  the  First 
Amendment  as  they  denounce 
me. 

“That  hanpens  to  be  my 
amendment  too.  It  guarantees 
my  free  speech  as  much  as  it 
does  their  freedom  of  the 
press.  So  I  hope  that  will  be 
remembered  the  next  time  a 
muzzle  Agnew  campaign  is 
launched.  There  is  room  for  all 
of  us — and  for  our  divergent 
views — under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 


Personnel  services 
^roup  honors  paper 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Personnel  Services  has 
pre-sented  an  award  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  industry.  The  award  was 
presented  by  Joseph  Romano, 
head  of  the  PAPS,  to  Richard 
W.  Carpenter,  vicepresident 
marketing  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Shop  Talk 

(continued  from  page  b6) 

portable.  We,  who  never  hesi¬ 
tate  to  dish  it  out  where  Agnew 
or  another  politician  is  con¬ 
cerned,  suddenly  went  into  a 
cringing  and  very  public  dis¬ 
play  of  our  inability  to  take  it. 
It  was  as  if  we  thought  the 
First  Amendment  could  never 
withstand  the  idea  of  a  politi¬ 
cian’s  talking  back — even  when 
he  made  no  particular  sense. 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  the 
public  reaction  to  our  outraged 
protestations  was  a  mixture  of 
boredom  and  amusement? 

Pressure  is  ihe  game 

Again,  let  me  be  perfectly 
clear.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
despite  his  disclaimers,  Mr. 
Agnew  (and  others)  would  like 
very  much  to  scare  the  televi¬ 
sion  news  people  into  kinder 
treatment  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
i.stration — and  that  he  tried  to 
do  just  that.  I  do  not  suppose 
Agnew  and  his  ilk  would  mind 
starting  a  public  groundswell 
that  might  rock  the  editorial 
offices  of  the  New  York  Times 
or  the  Washinnton  Post.  That, 
after  all,  is  politics.  Pressure  is 
the  name  of  the  game.  But  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  suggest  that 
Agnew  is  barred  from  playing 
that  game  because  he  happens 
to  be  Vice  President.  The  ques¬ 
tion  for  us  is,  what  is  the  effec¬ 
tive  response  on  our  part  to 
this  sort  of  pressure — narticu- 
larlv  as  our  response  affects  the 
l)ublic  attitude  toward  us  as  the 
l)uhlic’s  intelligence  service. 

I  don’t  think  we  won  much 
sympathy  or  respect  by  scream¬ 
ing  “Heavens  to  Betsy,  he 
might  intimidate  us!”  It  seems 
to  me  when  we  of  the  press  are 
attacked  by  Mr.  Agnew,  Mrs. 
Mitchell — or  any  other  public 
figure — we  should  first  count  to 
ten  while  we  think  dispas¬ 
sionately  about  what  has  been 
said  and  consider  whether 
there  is  any  merit  to  the  criti¬ 
cism.  If  there  is,  we  ought  to 
mend  our  ways,  not  because  we 
have  been  frightened  or  bullied 
into  it,  but  because  we  are  se¬ 
cure  enough  to  withstand  a  bit 
of  improvement.  If  we  are  sat¬ 
isfied  that  there  is  nothing  to 
his  criticism,  then  I  think,  in  a 
dignified  and  polite  way,  we 
should  tell  the  critic  to  go  to 
hell.  If  and  when  anv  irdividu- 
al  or  group,  in  or  out  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  engages  in  something 
more  than  verbal  combat — mov¬ 
ing  to  restrict  the  freedom  to 
report  and  comment  of  any 
portion  of  the  press — then  we 
must  certainly  fight.  And  we 
have  plenty  of  guns.  But  we 


should  not  start  yelling  foul 
until  we  are  fouled.  That  is  the 
essence  of  the  matter. 

Some  friends  disagree 

Now  there  are  those — 
possibly  a  majority  of  my 
friends  in  the  editorial  offices — 
who  argue  that  this  is  too  naive 
a  view  of  what  is  taking  place. 
Agnew,  they  say,  is  already 
doing  more  than  talking;  he  is 
attempting  to  erode  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  our  readers  in  what 
we  are  offering  them.  More¬ 
over,  since  TV  stations  must  be 
licensed,  they  cannot  ignore 
threats  from  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident.  They  are  bound,  in  this 
view,  to  begin  tailoring  their 
news  and  commentary  so  as  to 
avoid  displeasing  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  proprietors  of 
broadcast  stations,  it  is  argued, 
may  gladly  swap  the  right  to 
criticize  the  government  for  as¬ 
surances  that  their  licenses 
will  be  renewed.  In  other 
words,  according  to  this  line  of 
reasoning,  a  man  in  Agnew’s 
position  cannot  be  permitted  to 
talk  tough  to  the  press  because 
we  are,  in  fact,  so  gutless  and 
greedy  that  we  may  cave  in  at 
the  mere  hint  of  trouble. 

This,  you  see,  is  the  very 
suggestion  that  bugs  me.  Mr. 
Agnew  will  not  and  cannot  un¬ 
dermine  our  readers’  confidence 
in  us  if  we  respond  with 
enough  maturity  and  courage 
to  deserve  some  confidence.  If, 
indeed,  broadcast  owners  can  be 
bought  out  for  the  price  of  a 
renewed  license,  then  who  can 
be  surprised  that  the  public  de¬ 
velops  a  certain  cynicism  about 
the  great  principles  of  our  free 
press?  If  we  persist  in  acting 
like  a  bunch  of  scared  business¬ 
men  who  can  be  intimidated  or 
had,  we  can  hardly  blame  our 
readers  and  viewers  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  is  what  we  are.  If  we 
want  the  public  to  respect  us  as 
responsible  guardians  of  their 
right  to  know,  our  best  course 
is  simply  to  behave  as  such. 

Mol  one  liappv  family 

1  think  we  of  the  press  would 
be  in  a  much  healthier  relation¬ 
ship  to  government  if  we  firmly 
turned  our  backs  on  the  idea 
that  we  and  government  should 
be  all  one  big  happy  family — 
and  if  we  stop  going  into  a 
state  of  shock  every  time  it  de¬ 
velops  that,  in  fact,  we  are  not. 
I  read  in  a  newspaper  news 
letter  the  other  day  that  I,  as 
president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  am 
expected  to  soft-pedal  the  is¬ 
sue  of  “freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.”  I  don’t  think  you’re  ever 
going  to  find  an  editor  or  re¬ 
porter  who  is  opposed  to  free¬ 
dom  of  information — and  I  can 


assure  you  that  during  the  next 
year  the  press  of  this  country 
is  going  to  keep  doing  all  it  can 
to  blast  its  way  into  as  many 
privileged  factual  sanctuaries 
as  possible.  But  there  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be,  a  gov¬ 
ernment — local,  national,  or  in 
between — which  did  not  try  to 
conceal  from  the  press  and  the 
public  facts  which  reflect  badly 
on  its  performance,  or  to  foist 
on  the  press  and  public  an  ac¬ 
count  of  events  which  puts  it  in 
a  favorable  light.  We  cannot 
change  this  fact  of  life  by  pass¬ 
ing  laws  requiring  public 
officials  to  level  with  us.  It  is 
our  job — and  generally  speak¬ 
ing  the  American  press  per¬ 
forms  it  remarkably  well — to 
hack  our  way  through  the  cov¬ 
er-ups  and  the  flackery,  and  to 
pass  on  to  the  public  as  much 
as  we  can  learn  of  the  truth  as 
to  how  they  are  being  gov¬ 
erned.  The  press  must  never  he 
conned  into  supposing  that  it 
has  some  obligation  to  perform 
as  part  of  the  governing  ap¬ 
paratus.  Neither  should  we  rely 
on  the  notion  that  government, 
when  the  chips  go  down,  will 
have  a  real  disposition  to  help 
us  do  our  joh. 

('.onfidence  laws 

Once  we  accept  this  situa¬ 
tion,  we  get  a  better  perspec¬ 
tive  on  many  of  our  problems 
of  the  moment.  Take  the  matter 
of  subpoenas  directed  at  report¬ 
ers  and  their  notes,  or  photo¬ 
graphers  and  their  unpublished 
pictures,  to  which  I  alluded. 
Some  states  have  shield  laws, 
protecting  the  right  of  a  work¬ 
ing  newsman  to  maintain  the 
privacy  of  his  sources  and  ma¬ 
terials.  There  is  much  interest 
now  in  the  idea  of  extending 
this  protection  on  a  national 
basis,  by  action  of  Congress. 
Newsmen  must  of  course  do 
their  duty  ns  citizens  in  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  courts,  .l.s 
newsine7i,  moreover,  there  ai’e 
many  situations  in  which  they 
cannot  function  if  the  court 
later  makes  them  agents  of  law 
enforcement.  Certainly,  if  the 
press  can  get  a  broadly-based 
national  shield  law,  protecting 
it  across-the-board  against  sub¬ 
poenas,  as  the  new  New  York 
state  law  seeks  to  do,  we  must 
welcome  such  a  development. 
But  1  think  we  must  also  be 
careful  not  to  go  for  a  law 
which  incorporates  so  many  ex¬ 
ceptions  that  we  end  up  estab¬ 
lishing,  not  the  confidentiality 
of  our  working  materials,  but 
the  fact  that  we  are  required  to 
produce  most  of  them.  And  w'e 
must  also  carefully  assess  the 
possibility  that  a  truly  broad- 
based  shield  law  might  be  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  by  the 
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courts,  as  violating  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  see  that  justice  is  done. 

People  arc  bored 

In  the  end,  it  may  be  that  we 
have  to  fall  hack,  as  newsmen 
have  always  had  to  fall  back, 
on  our  own  consciences  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  must  be  produced  in 
court — and  that  we  must  accept 
the  consequences  of  our  insis¬ 
tence  on  exercising  such  a 
judgment.  From  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  point  of  view,  there  are  a 
lot  worse  things  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  news  business  than 
that  a  reporter  or  editor  should 
go  to  jail  for  his  convictions, 
nowadays.  The  public  may  find 
it  hard  to  get  steamed  up,  for 
example,  over  a  theoretical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  whether  a  reporter 
ought  to  expose  a  news  source 
whom  he  has  promised  to  pro¬ 
tect.  The  issue  may  suddenly 
come  clear,  however,  if  he  or 
his  editor  has  to  accept  punish¬ 
ment  for  having  managed  to 
bring  out  a  story  about  which 
the  public  needed  to  know. 

My  basic  message,  then,  is  a 
simple  one:  The  people  of  the 
country  are  bored  and  disillu¬ 
sioned  with  the  endless  talk  in 
which  we  now  engage  about  the 
theory  of  press  freedom.  They 
have,  in  all  this  self-serving 
palaver,  lost  the  point,  which  is 
that  without  real  freedom  to 
report  the  news  and  comment 
on  it,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  democratic  govern¬ 
ment. 

Hoh  I«>  frec-chmi 

The  way  to  secure  our  free¬ 
dom  is  to  dramatize  this  con¬ 
nection  by  the  news  reports  we 
offer  in  each  edition  of  each  one 
of  our  papers.  We  must  turn 
over  every  stone  to  make  sure 
that  the  public  gets  the  real 
story,  not  just  the  one  those  in 
power  would  like  us  to  tell — 
and  then  we  must  be  sure, 
through  our  promotional  ef¬ 
forts,  that  the  public  knows 
what  it  is  getting.  Let  us  stop 
worrying  about  whether  the 
readers  understand  our  prob¬ 
lems,  or  whether  our  friendly 
adversaries  in  government  are 
doing  all  they  should  to  make 
our  jobs  easier  and  safer.  Let 
us  start  trying  to  reestablish 
the  climate  that  produced  our 
free  press,  one  in  which  the 
public  understood  that  this  was 
a  dangerous  but  crucially  im¬ 
portant  business,  involving 
their  vital  interests — and  un¬ 
derstood  it  not  as  a  theory,  but 
as  a  happening.  Let  us  act  on 
the  assumption  that  we  still 
have,  at  this  critical  period  in 
history,  a  proud  and  essential 
function  to  perform  for  all  so¬ 
ciety. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ' 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Features  .Available  1 

Composing  Room 

WEEKLY — 3  comic  strips.  3  general 
cartoons.  Economically  priced.  Select 
or  subscribe.  Anderson  Features.  3230 
Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Georgia  31204. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— (Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 

ADVERTISING  REVE^JUE  substanti¬ 
ally  increased,  significant  circulation 
gains,  added  efliciency  in  production 
flow.  For  details  without  obligation 
write:  William  B.  Roberts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  P.  O.  Box  564,  Longmont,  Colo. 
— S0.'j01. 

APPRAISALS  bXJR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspai>er  Ser.  Co.,  P.  O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


liusiness  Opportunities 


START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper  ! 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis  ! 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  I 


;  ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 

I  Newspapers  For  Sale  | 

ILLINOIS  OFFSET  WEEKLY  exclu-  I 

sive.  Town.  4,500.  New  industry  an-  | 
nounre<l.  Uses  central  plant.  Gross  ; 
$60,000:  priced  $37,500:  $8,000  down. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Eimporia,  | 
Kans.  66801. 

lOO-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  newspaper 
and  shopiter  chain  in  booming  Northern 
New  England  market.  Gross  this  year 
atxmt  $400,000.  No  presses.  Complete 
I  modern  cold-type  composing  depart- 
;  ment.  Excellent  staff.  Owner  must  sell 
(luickly  lor  reasons  of  health.  Price 

$350,000.  Half  cash — half  terms.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth,  i)roflt  potential.  Box  : 
771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UPPER  MIDWEST— Daily,  weeklies: 

,  web  job  printing  complex  grossing  total  , 
j  over  $l*/i  million.  Finest  plant  with  : 
i  latest  offset  e(iuipment.  Long  record  of  i 
i  growth  and  proven  profits.  Brokers,  i 

j  (Ireamers  save  your  stamps.  Bo.x  772,  | 
1  Hiditor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOV  I NG— REPAI  RING— TRUCKING 
Expert — Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Special  Editions 


PHOTON  200  ADMASTER.  Machine  in 
excellent  condition,  operating  daily. 
Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Phone  for 
details:  (312)  474-5423  Mr.  Remaley. 

GET  THE  LEAD  OUT!  Use  jm.Dur- 
alumin  Base  and  get  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina.  Ohio. 

HEADLINERS  mcslel  820,  16  discs: 
model  840,  29  discs.  Best  offer  takes. 
Same  deal  for  Hammond  Easy  Kaster 
full  page  size,  Reprex  proof  press  auto¬ 
matic  inking.  The  Herald,  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.— 27910.  Call  (919)  332-2123. 

TTS  Multi-Face  Perfs.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Teletypist  Service.  1133  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.Y. — 10010. 

Material  For  Sale 


YOU  WILL  NET  YOUR  OPEN  RATE  i  material  ror  ,  , 

Commission  basis  only!  We  can  fur-  - - - 

nish  references  from  newspapers  in  |  SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
15  states.  Midwest  Advertising  Sales,  ]  litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish- 
Inc.,  P.O.  Bo.x  660.  Independence,  Mo.  |  ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
—64052:  or  call  (816)  254-2774.  i  and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

THE  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalaniaz(x>.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422.  ! 
".America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.”  j 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers  [ 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE  | 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  | 

DAILY  NEWSPAPE'RS  j 

.Mibott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine,  j 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller.  i 

3o5  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711.  | 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  I.icensed  Bkr.,  ' 
Serx’ing  the  Pacific  Northwest  I 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  j 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  ! 
"the  broker  w th  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT  : 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  ' 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase.  ' 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  i 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367.  ! 

IT-S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'I’his 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

BILL  M.\TTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  profess'onal.  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  , 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  : 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con-  ! 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day-  : 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or  | 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  i 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  | 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consult.ntion 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

J9SEPH  A.  .siNYDER.  BROKER  j 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806  I 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilties.  Wn’te: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  III, 


WISCONSIN  WEEKLIES,  exclusive, 
gross  almost  $100,000.  Letterpress. 
Sell  $55,000.  Buyer  must  have  own 
financing.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Bo.x  133, 
Emiioria,  Kans. — 66801. 

WE'Ll^ESTABLISHED  southern  New 
England  weekly  in  he:ilthy  industrial 
area  with  excellent  cultural  and  recre¬ 
ational  activities.  No  plant.  Asking 
$70,000:  terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

DAILIES-  choice  of  two  Chart  Area 
6  or  7  :  $20(t.000  or  $75,000  down. 
Financial  references.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newsptiper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

TEXAS  PANHANDLE,  county-seat  ex¬ 
clusive  offset  weekly.  High  gross 
$31,000;  sell  $22,000  includes  building; 
$4,000  down.  Town  j)opulation  2,6.50. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia. 
Kans.  66801. 


Netespapers  Wanted 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspai)er.  Newspaper  Service 
Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer  12428, 
Paniima  City.  Florida — 32401. 

QUALIFIED  TEAM  (production /edi¬ 
torial)  seeks  weekly  (preferably  offset) 
in  western  U.S.  or  Canada.  Down  p:iy- 
ment  $15,000-$20.000.  Send  details, 
copy  of  paper,  to  Box  799,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


M.4(:H1>KRY  &  supplies 

Composing  Room 

j  JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
I  excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin. 

^  Wise.,  and  IS  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010.  ' 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  —Intertypes — Ludlows 
'  PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
[  136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007.  \ 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden  j 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

PHOTON  713-20  and  Auto-Mix  key¬ 
board.  2  years  oid.  trouble-free  and  in 
excellent  condition.  9,  10,  12,  14,  18, 
24,  30  and  36-pt.  lenses:  8  type  faces: 

:  spare  parts  kit  for  l)Oth  include<L  Total 
j  price — $47,000.  Write  or  call  Norris 
I  Archer,  Casi)er  Star-Tribune,  Casper, 

;  Wyo.— 82601. 

I  Everything  in  excellent  •working  condition. 
j  11  LINOTYPES,  motlels  14  through 
I  Electrons,  priced  from  $500  up.  4  Inter- 
!  types  model  G-4  at  below  current  mar- 
j  ket.  Other  composing  room  equipment, 

I  Elrod  Strip  Caster,  Ludlow,  Electric 
j  Hammond  Storage  dumps.  Steel  Chases. 

I  Aluminum  Chases,  Turtles.  All  at  bar- 
1  gain  prices.  Buy  any  one  or  all.  Write 
1  or  call:  Joe  Hart.  Sp;rrtanburg.  S.C., 
Herald  Journal,  P.  O.  Box  1657,  29301: 
or  ’phone  (803)  532-4511. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

3M  PLATEMAKER  plastic  plates  for 
multilith  repro;  less  than  1-year  old: 
excellent  condition:  cost  $7,800  new. 
Best  reasonable  offer.  Call  Dean  Trump 
(AC  212)  280-3828. _ 

COIN  SORTING  and  packaging  device 
— $29.95.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  De¬ 
tails:  Dept.  12406.  Nadex.  220  Dela¬ 
ware,  Buffalo.  N.Y.  1420^^ _ 

GIANT  CASTER  (MONOTYPE)  No. 
G10033  with  high  and  low  mold — 
1,500:  Schaeffer  Waxer  (hot  metal 
paste-up)  full  page  size — $300  ;  2 

Mo<lel  29  Linotyp<>  mixers  w/24t4  6- 
pocket  mold  disk  and  saw — $1,500 
apiece.  Call  or  wwite  H.  W.  Davison, 
The  Reconl,  150  River  St..  Hacken- 
.sack,  N.J.— 07602.  (201)  487-8000,  ext. 
293. 

Perforator  Tape 

I  NEW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
I  s;ime  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
I  Top  quality. 

'  Call  or  write 

PORT.\GE  (215)  PO  2-3.555 
!  25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Pre.<‘ses  &  Machinery 

4  UNITS  HOE  ”Z”  TYPE’  PRESS 
printing  quality  daily  through  April  5, 
1970.  Make  us  an  offer.  Write:  Joe 
Hart,  Business  Manager,  The  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  Journal.  P.  O.  Box  1657, 
Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301 :  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 


Puhlications  For  Sale 

BUSINESSMAN’S  NEWSLE’Tl'ER 
Other  business  interests  forces  sales  of 
young  venture.  Fill  vital  service  need. 
H:i.s  no  comiietition.  This  will  be  a 
real  winner!  Write  Post  Office  Box 
596.  Sutnmit,  N.J. — 07931. 


Writers^  Directory 

NEED  A  PROFESSIONAL  WRITER? 
The  1970  SMW  Directory  lists  265  ' 
established,  professional,  non-fiction  I 
writers,  with  background  and  spec'al-  I 
ties.  $15.  Box  92.  SOCIETY  OF  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  WRITER.S,  Overseas  Press  Club, 
54  W.  40th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. — 
10018. 


.\KV^SPAI*EK  SERVICES 

Features  .Arailahle 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


;  V  .  ; - ;  a  great  weekly  package  of  2 

DAILY — Zone  6- — only  daily  in  county  !  funny  comic  strips  plus  2  terrific  pan- 
of  80,000.  Principals  only.  State  finan-  j  els.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
cial  references.  Box  750,  Editor  &  1  samples.  Stuyvesant  Features,  276  Ori- 
Publisher.  i  ental  PI.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — 07071. 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  in  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 

THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  delivery,  23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  trood  condition.  Available  Oct, 
1970,  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que.,  Canada.  Ph:  (514)  874- 
6880. 

j  ^  ^ — - - - - 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order! 


4- wMks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

5- weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.30  per  line. 


Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remittance  shouid  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  I 


4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

l.week  $1.80  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaia  2-70S0 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (19541  ; 
9  units  with  full  color.  Available  1971. 


2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22%"  with  reels 
&  pasters. 


C-H  Newspaper  (Jonveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immediate  delivery. 

3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 


2  HOE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted  with  columns. 


STA-HI  MULTIPLEX  (4  plate)  router. 
22% ;  six  years  old. 

PLATE  CYLINDERS  for  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press,  22%;  compression  lock-up. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4590 


SACRIFICE  SALE!  32-pajre  "Standaivl- 
Crabtree”  Rotary  Letterpress  No.  468 
containinpr  2-16  pa^  "Standard"  Print- 
inff  Units,  4  paites  wide:  10  years  old. 
Available  i-.i  Kingston.  Ontario.  Can¬ 
ada.  For  full  details  ’phone  Shaun  Mac- 
Grath.  Publisher  &  Gen.  Mfrr.,  The 
Canadian  Reprister.  67  Bond  St.. 
Toronto,  Canada.  (AC  416)  362-6705. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  AUTOPLATE.  4  plates  a 
minute,  and  shaver.  22% "  cut-off.  Ex¬ 
cellent  conH'tSon.  Please  make  an  offer. 
(AC  312)  586-8800,  extension  241. 


PONY  AUTO  PLATE  with  Metal 
pump,  Nolan  Remelt  Pot  4-ton,  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Cast  Box,  Premier  Rotary 
Flat  Shaver,  Flat  Router.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  working  condition.  Write:  Joe 
Hart.  Biis'oess  Mamprer,  The  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  Journal,  P.  O.  Box  1657, 
Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301;  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 


WOOD  AUTOPLATE.  22-%"  cut-off. 
factory  rebuilt :  Sta-Hi  Router,  glass 
enclosed:  8-col.  Hammond  Casting  Box 
with  SOO-lb.  Pot:  T'ull  Page  Hammond 
and  Monomelt  Flat  Shavers:  (Joss  45W 
Heavv  Dutv  Mat  Roller ;  Goss,  Royle 
and  Wesel  Heavy  Duty  Radial  Routers; 

I  Hammond  and  Richards  Radial  Rou¬ 
ters;  .5  and  7-ton  Kemp  Gas  Metal  Pot 
and  Pump;  800-ton  Direct  Pressure 
;  Press.  All  above  in  good  ojverating  con- 
'  dition  and  available  for  immediate  re¬ 
lease.  Midwest  Matrix  &  Mach.  Mart. 
712  Federal  St.,  Chicago.  (312)  939- 
3238. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANTED:  Used  24-page  offset  news¬ 
paper  press  within  the  next  year.  Reply 
only  in  writing,  giving  specifications  to 
.  Jim  Reddig,  The  News-Chronicle  Co., 
(  P.  O.  Box  100,  Shippensburg,  Pa. — 
1  172.57. 


i  ELROD,  electric  proof  press  compos¬ 
ing  room  saw :  fonts  8  triangle  228 
mats.  Paul  Lizotte.  Attleboro  Sun, 
i  Attleboro,  Mass.— 02703.  Ph :  (617) 

■  222-7000. 


I  HELP  WANTED 

Academic 

!  GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  graduate  degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August 
1970.  At  least  two  fellowships  open 
for  writers  in  the  university’s  Public 
Information  Office.  Another  fellowship 
available  for_  night  production  super¬ 
visor  of  university  daily  newspaper. 
Need  layout,  editing,  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Apply  by  writing  Director  of  Pub- 
iic  inl.ii  iiiHl  on  &  rublications.  Box 
5128,  North  Texas  State  University, 
I  Denton,  Texas — 76203. 


PUBLISHER— Small  Florida  daily;  5 
afternoons  and  Sunday;  complete 
authority  and  responsibility.  Minimum 
10  years’  in  newspapering  editorial 
background  with  business  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  references 
to  Box  777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BELLE  GLADE,  FLORIDA  needs  im¬ 
mediately  experienced  publsher-man- 
ager  for  weekly  newspaper.  Call  Mor¬ 
gan  Welch.  General  Newspaiters,  Inc., 
DeLand.  Florida  (904)  734-3661. 


TOP  EXECUTIVE  WANTED  for 
General  Manager  slot,  newspapers. 
Southeast  Unite<l  States — over  300  em¬ 
ployees.  Will  have  general  supervision 
and  responsibility  of  entire  operation 
with  responsibility  to  publisher  only — 
who  desires  a  capability  after  once 
oriented  in  job.  neeviing  very  little  ad¬ 
vice  or  direction.  Apply  Box  830.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  in  confidence.  Decision 
will  be  made  in  next  few  months  for 
reporting  for  duty  by  late  fall. 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Opportunity  unlimited.  Strong  execu¬ 
tive  with  ability  to  hire,  train,  or¬ 
ganize  and  direct  25.000  circulation 
Area  5  total  advertising  department. 
Very  rapidly  growing  area  and  paper 
with  quality  editorial  product.  Good 
salary  with  share  of  results  produced 
as  a  generous  bonus.  Position  is  a  step 
toward  general  management.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience  and  present 
salary  in  confidence  to  Box  811,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
ivork  nuith  management  of 
50  Illinois  Daily  Newspapers 
of  the 

ILLINOIS  DAILY  .  .  . 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

We  are  looking  for  an  assistant  to 
our  general  manager  who  will  develop 
into  our  next  general  manager. 

The  one  we  are  looking  for  will  be 
aggressive,  a  self-starter,  wear  well, 
articulate  and  be  able  to  make  pre¬ 
sentations  and  follow  through  on  them 
in  the  three  areas  our  central  office 
works  in: 

1.  Opening  up  our  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  our  retailers, 
entailing  meetings  with  retailers 
top  management,  making  pre¬ 
sentations  and  developing  busi¬ 
ness  for  our  member  newspapers. 

2.  In-depth  cultivation  of  automo¬ 
bile  zone  and  regional  offices — 
members  of  dealer  association 
advertising  committees  —  auto¬ 
mobile  dc.alers  meetings, 

3.  Developing  ami  making  presen¬ 
tations  to  target  accounts,  both 
national  and  retail. 

Salary  co.nmensurate  with  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Lundgren 
Director  of  Advertising 
I  ROCKFORD  NE\A/SPAPERS 
Rockford,  Illinois  61105 


LABOR  RELATIONS  &  PERSONNEL 
Growing  company  with  400  employees 
seeks  experienced  labor  relations  and 
personnel  manager  to  handle  negotia¬ 
tions,  grievances,  training  and  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  with  four  different 
unions.  Must  be  capable  of  dealing 
with  situations  at  all  levels  within  the 
company.  Position  is  in  top  level  man¬ 
agement.  Experience  in  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  desirable,  but  not  necessary. 
Salary  flexible :  all  benefits,  pension, 
etc.  Please  give  full  information  in 
resume:  education,  experience,  salary 
requirements,  etc.  Bo.x  828,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

SOMEBODY  WITH  DRIVE  and  am¬ 
bition  and  enough  real  experience  to 
qualify  him  to  expand  outlets,  push 
stand  sales  and  deal  with  boys,  could 
advance  his  career  as  No.  2  man  with 
an  aggressive  ABC  twice-weekly  near 
New  York.  Mr.  Garrison  (201)  835- 
4100. 


WE  ARE  E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  our  top 
circulation  management  team.  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  Area  6  needs  a 
trained  circulation  man  who  is  am¬ 
bitious — a  sound  circulation  builder — 
and  can  manage  people.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  full  particulars  to  Box 
808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

ASSISTANT  CM — Grow  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  6-day  p.m.  in  SO.OOO-class,  Zone  1. 
Seeking  a  proven  producer  strong  on 
display  sales,  layout  and  copy.  Basic 
knowledge  of  total  classified  desired 
but  not  essential.  Training  provided 
to  develop  management  skills.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  cold  type  and  offset  valuable. 
Send  resume  with  all  details  plus 
samples  of  creative  work  .  .  .  layouts, 
sales  tools,  promotion  work  in  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  760, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


LUCIE  IS 
RETIRING 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.  (Cir¬ 
culation  68,838)  is  seeking  a  qualified 
successor  to  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Lucie  A.  Spicer,  who  will  be 
retiring  soon. 

We  serve  32  communities  south  and 
west  of  Boston  and  ran  over  4,000,000 
lines  of  classified  last  year. 

If  you’re  dedicated  to  classified,  can 
run  a  smooth  department,  and  gener- 
I  ate  bright  new  programs,  hustle  a 
I  resume  along  to  R.  D.  Allen,,  General 
I  Manager,  ’The  Patriot  Ledger,  13 
j  Temple  Street,  Quincy.  Mass.  02169. 
We  know  Lucie’s  is  a  tough  act  to 
follow,  but  it  could  be  the  chance  of 
your  lifetime! 


Display  Advertising 

NATIONAL  FINANCIAL  MAGAZINE 
has  an  opening  for  an  advertising 
trainee  in  its  Chicago  office.  In  addition 
to  a  good  education,  applicant  should 
possess  an  inherent  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  groups  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  Prime  requisite  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  ability  to  sell.  Send  resume 
to  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU’RE  AN  AMBITIOUS,  promo¬ 
tion-minded  ad  salesman,  strong  on  lay¬ 
out,  faithful  in  making  calls,  and  can 
double  as  photographer,  you’re  the  man 
to  head  one-man  ad  deparbnent  for 
semi-weekly  in  Wesiern  college  town. 
Opportunity — yes!  Send  resume  to  Box 
711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
Join  an  aggressive  staff  of  30M  daily 
in  Area  5.  Ability  to  service  top  grade 
retail  accounts  and  willing  to  work 
promotions.  All  the  conveniences  of,  but 
none  of  the  expenses  of  large  city  liv- 
!  ing.  Salary,  incentive,  Christmas  bonus, 
profit-sharing  and  other  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  ...  a  real  opportunity  for  a  pros¬ 
perous  future  in  a  progressive  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resum4  with  your  letter 
to  Box  762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  for 
large  weekly  newspaper  in  Southern 
California.  Need  manager  who  can 
motivate  salesman,  develop  special  sec¬ 
tions,  programs,  objectives  and  goals. 
Company  in  process  of  putting  together 
new,  hard-hitting  management  team. 
Excellent  climate — good  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  future.  Send  resume  to  Box 
740.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding, 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for 
productive  person.  Excellent  working 
and  living  conditions:  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (813)  6188-8508: 
or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland.  Fla.— 33803. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classified — for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume’,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Display  Advertising 

EXPANDING  DISPLAY  DEPAltTMENT 
Central  Indiana  8,000  offset  daily  offers 
opportunity  for  a  creative  sales-layout 
man:  1-3  years’  experience  preferred. 
Newly  remodeled  plant.  Good  workinK 
conditions  in  pleasant  16,000  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to  R.A.  Sutton,  Ad  Di¬ 
rector,  Morning  Times.  Frankfort,  Ind. 
—46041. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
for  52,000  daily.  Must  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  retail  advertising  manage¬ 
ment.  Will  consider  retail  manager 
from  smaller  paper  who  is  ready  for 
larger  paper.  Write  giving  complete 
experience  to  Benjamin  H.  Ponemon, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times,  i8  E.  8th  St., 
Chester,  Pa. — 19016. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
We  need  an  aggressive  salesman  with 
two  years  experience,  who  is  seeking 
a  progressive  organization.  Move  up 
to  opportunity  and  challenge  in  one 
of  the  nation’s  fastest-growing  mar¬ 
kets.  Nevada’s  largest  daily,  60/M  class, 
will  be  total  offset  in  a  new  plant  by 
October  1,  1970.  We  offer  salary  plus 
commission,  auto  expense,  health  in¬ 
surance,  credit  union,  vacations,  profit- 
sharing  plus  a  bright  future  with  the 
Donrey  Media  Group.  Send  your  resume 
to:  Doug  Olson,  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
P.  O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
89101. 


N  ATIONAL  ADATCRTISINO  MANAGER 
Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an 
mining  for  someone  with  sound 
national  background.  Managerial 
experience  preferred.  Excellent 
•ipportunity  for  one  able  to  de¬ 
velop  full  department  program 
ami  get  results.  Good  employe 
lienefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  resume  giving  the  details 
that  will  convince  us  you  are 
the  right  applicant. 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
21st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento.  California  95816 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


TWO  CAREER  OPPORTWmES  for 
two  outstanding  advertising  space 
salesmen  for  one  of  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  newspaiters  in  the  country.  Excel¬ 
lent  schools,  colleges  and  community 
life.  Chance  for  advancement  in  a  live 
newspaper  group.  Age  is  no  barrier: 
no  i)ersonal  problems.  P.ay  scale  and 
fringe  Itenefits  far  altove  average,  plus 
Iwnuses.  This  newspaper  is  strong  on 
feature  promotion  and  merchandising. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  to  get  on  the 
winning  team  and  earn  money.  If 
you’re  one  of  these  men,  send  your 
resume  now  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  The  News-Herald,  P.  D. 
Box  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094. 


PINCH-HITTER  WANTED  for  Georgia 
weekly  to  handle  all  news  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Regular  e<litor  must  take  medi¬ 
cal  leave  al)Out  3  months.  If  you  are 
young  J-grad  or  retired  newspaperman 
who  wants  taste  of  country  weekly, 
this  may  be  ideal  opportunity  for  you. 
Ph:  E.H.  Methvin  (912)  268-3746 
collect. 


Editorial 

IMAGINATIVE  NEWWORLD  EDITOR 
for  vigorous  suburban  weekly.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  full  charge  ‘idea 
man’  with  flair  for  makeup  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Challenging  situation  in  North 
Jersey  area.  Send  resume,  samples, 
salary  range  to  Box  699,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  9M  p.m.  daily  in 
growing  market.  Good  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Will  consider  beginner  or  recent 
J-School  graduate.  Contact  Bob  Mor¬ 
rell,  Editor,  Daily  Tiftan  (Ga.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 


Editorial 

!  TV-FEATURES  EDITOR  sought  to 
edit  week-end  ’TV  amusements  tabloid, 
daily  ’TV  page  and  Sunday  features  for 
7-day  paiier.  Experience  in  composing 
room  makeup  essential.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Larry  Hale,  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor,  The  ENening 
Press  and  The  Sunday  Press,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.Y.— 13902. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 30,000  circulation 
daily,  20-miles  north  of  Boston,  wants 
sports  editor  to  take  over  3-man  staff. 
Will  edit  and  write  as  well  as  produce 
column.  Aggressive  college  man  who 
puts  as  much  emphasis  on  high  school 
coverage  as  on  the  pros.  Should  be 
capable  of  producing  bright  make-up. 
Box  744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
editorial  ambitions.  Must  he  willing  to 
accept  the  long  hours  and  moderate  pay 
of  the  small  daily  field  until  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  editorial  responsibility  proven. 
Top  editorial  spot  opening  soon.  Need 
an  ambitious,  accurate  reporter  who 
aims  for  promotion.  Salary  range  110- 
$115  for  90-day  trial,  thereafter  based 
on  proven  capability  and  results.  Write 
full  particulars  to  Editor,  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  Wellsville,  N.Y. — 14895. 


WANT  A  CHANCE  TO  DIG?  Reporters 
wanted  for  paper  which  likes  to  fight. 
Young  man  or  woman,  at  least  a 
years’  experience,  who  looks  beyond  the 
obvious,  prefers  challenging  snot  with 
good  crew  to  big  money.  ’Phone  or 
write  Dave  Margoshes.  City  Editor, 
The  SUN.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — 
80901.  (303)  633-3881. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  some  county  report¬ 
ing.  Big  sky  country.  40-hour  week. 
College  town.  No  pollution— lots  of  re¬ 
creation.  Write:  Managing  Editor, 
Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle,  Bozeman, 
Mont.— 59715. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  DAILY 
needs;  assistant  city  editor  who  can 
edit  and  rewrite  under  pressure;  re¬ 
porter  experienced  in  investigative 
work,  not  just  in-depth  features : 
general  assignment  reporter.  Include 
work  samples  with  reply.  Box  800.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  small  weekly  newspaper 
in  Cape  May  County.  N.J.  Send  resume 
to  The  I.,eader,  Wildwood,  N.J. — 08260. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Reorganization  of 
editorial  department  has  created  imme¬ 
diate  opening.  Applicant  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  as  sports  editor  or  first  as¬ 
sistant.  Make-up.  copy  reading  skills 
necessary,  plus  ability  to  direct  3-mnn 
staff.  Afternoon  offset  daily  in  excel¬ 
lent  sports  area.  Contact  Bob  Vosburg. 
New  Castle  (Pa.)  News.  Ph :  (412) 

6.54-6651. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8: 
experienced  or  qualifie<l  beginners, 
fiend  complete  typewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 


RECENT  J-GRAD,  looking  for  experi¬ 
ence.  future  in  small  daily  field.  Have 
immediate  opening  for  reporter-photo¬ 
grapher  who  is  willing  to  invest  hard 
work  at  modest  initial  salary  in  a  pos¬ 
sible  fast  rise  to  editorial  responsibility. 
Write  in  full  to:  Editor.  Daily  Re¬ 
porter.  Wellsville,  N.Y. — 14895. 


NOWHERE  ELSE 

W'ill  .vou  find  a  copy  editing  challenge 
like  this.  Our  e<iitorial  staff  needs  a 
creative  i.lent  to  handle  editorials, 
st.aff-written  legislative  copy,  in  depth 
features,  syndicated  copy  and  special 
news  projects:  layout  editorial  pages; 
select  art,  and  occasionally  run  AP- 
NYT  wire  room. 

Job  serves  six  downstate  Illinois  dailies 
with  a  combine<l  daily  circulation  of 
170,000. 

Send  letter  giving  education,  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department.  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 


Ill.  62525. 
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Editorial 

COPY  EDITOR  for  a.m.  daily  in 
Area  2.  Tight  editing  and  crisp,  ac¬ 
curate  headlines  a  must.  Established 
organization  growing  larger  every 
week;  you’ll  grow  with  it  if  you  have 
talent.  Write  today  giving  all  details 
to  Box  842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPIRSlING  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  to  gather,  write  and 
broadcast  local  news  on  New  York 
State  radio  station.  Salary  oi)en.  Box 
837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETB2SIT  REPOR’TER,  able  to 
swing  to  editing  copy,  write  heads  on 
live,  19,000  9-column  60-page  weekly. 
Good  future.  Give  full  background.  Con¬ 
tact  G.  W.  Conover,  Messenger-Gazette. 
Somerville,  N.J. — 08876. 


VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
scenic  college  city  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  deskman  to  assist  and  swing 
for  city  editor  and  news  editor.  Short 
hours,  good  pay  and  pleasant  working 
and  living  conditions.  Box  805,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR — New.  dynamic 
publishing  firm  in  Boston  area  needs  an 
experienced  business/financial  writer- 
reporter  who  can  do  a  real  job  of  cov¬ 
ering  the  stock  market  and  other  fields 
if  needed.  Prefer  daily  or  trade  press 
journalist  who  can  write  quickly  and 
crisply ;  but  will  consider  a  capable 
writer  with  experience  in  a  Wall  Street 
firm.  Box  815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED—  Good  spot  for 
a  pro  on  11,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily  in  Chart  Area  8;  university 
town:  liberal  benefits.  Box  835,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  IN  A  RUT?  WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 
I  Key  writing  spot  on  a  top  Zone  2  Sun- 
1  day  newspaper  of  100,000-plus.  We 
only  want  an  experience  "newsman” 
who  can  gather  the  facts  and  write  in- 
depth.  Excellent  community  to  live  and 
raise  a  family — all  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  available.  O'utstanding  opportunity 
and  challenge  for  the  person  having  the 
stringent  qualities  we  seek.  Moving 
expenses  paid.  Write  in  full  confidence 
today!  Box  838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  experienced  _  in 
layout  and  handlinff  late-breaking 
makeovers  for  metropolitan  morning 
daily  in  Southern  California.  Box  S25, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Past-growing  group  of  strong,  lively 
suburban  dailies  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  has  an  o|)ening  for  a  strong, 
lively  copy  readier.  Must  have  basic  ex¬ 
perience — a  flair  for  writing  crisp, 
meaningful  heads  -and  a  drive  to  a<l-  | 
vance  beyond  the  rim.  Gooii  pay  and  i 
relate<l  benefits  in  an  area  that's^  un-  j 
excelle<l  in  recreational,  educational 
and  cultural  advantages  ...  a  good  | 
place  to  move  to  ...  a  goo<l  place  to  ; 
stay.  Send  resume  including  military 
status  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
834.  Hxlitor  &  Publisher.  I 

EXPERIE2^0ED  REPORTER  nee<led  i 
by  Pennsylvania  daily.  Ideal  for  top 
man  now  on  suburlmn  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Opportunity  to  use  and  develop 
professional  skills  on  old  respected 
newspaper  enjoyinp:  solid  Rrowl-h.  Un¬ 
usually  fine  community  for  family.  ! 
Send  samples  and  full  information  to  : 
Box  840,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  I 

For  Policy/Procedure  Manual 
UP  TO  $7,500  I 

Worldwide,  retailing  organiza¬ 
tion  located  in  Brooklyn,  seeks 
person  whose  background  in¬ 
cludes  some  experience  in  lay¬ 
out  and  design,  graphics,  copy 
setting  and  composing.  Appli¬ 
cant  will  assist  in  updating 
and  maintaining  policy/pro¬ 
cedure  manual.  | 

We  offer  excellent  benefits. 

Please  submit  resume  including  salary  , 
history  to  Emplosrment  Manager. 

NAVY  RESALE 
SYSTEM  OFFICE  j 

830  Third  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11232  i 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (M/F)  j 

MANAGING  EDITOR— The  man  we 
want  is  a  youthful,  ajfjrressive  news-  I 
man  with  desk  experience,  strong  local 
news  and  picture  orientation  and  the  I 
imafrination  and  drive  to  make  our  | 
paper  sparkle.  We  are  a  22,000  after-  , 
noon  offset  daily  in  one  of  the  most 
excitinfc  suburban  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Box  833,  Efditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators — Machinists 

UNO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
penses  ;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1-80.3-244-4321). 


Photo-Engrarers 

EINGRAVER — -Strong  on  photography. 
Good  scale,  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits:  union  shop.  Gall  or  write: 
Chester  N.  Twiss,  Evening  News,  Sa¬ 
lem,  M.ass.— 01970  (AC  617)  744-0600.  ; 


CORRBSPONDENTS  WANTED  in 
major  cities.  Must  be  writing  news 
now.  We  pay  $2/ inch  for  stories  about 
gasoline  and  oil  marketing :  good 
writer  in  important  town  can  easily 
make  $30/week.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Mrs.  Carroll,  528  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. — 20001. 


Layout — Paste/Up 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  with  cold  tsrpe  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable  of 
volume.  Gall  Mr.  Signer  (813)  688- 

8608:  or  write  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla.— 33803. 


Operators — Machinists 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Fast-growing  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  Com- 
pugraphics-hot  type-TTS-Comets-Mix- 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle 
phototypesetting  machines.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  man.  Permanent  situation.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Will  consider 
trainee.  Hospitalization,  excellent  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Contact  F.  Hocnig, 
News-Herald,  38879  Mentor  Ave.. 
Willoughby.  Ohio — 44094:  or  call  (A<j 
216)  942-2100. 


Pressmen-^Slereotypers 

COMBINATION 
.STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Elxperienced  daily  nesvspaper :  1  day 
opening:  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men:  36%  hour  week 
days :  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions,  (Contact: 
Hklward  Toll.  The  Walkegan  News- 
Sun,  100  W.  M.adison  St.,  Waukegan, 
Ill.— 60085. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate 
new  six-unit  Urbanite  press  and  new 
camera  and  plate-making  operation  for 
bustling  daily  now  building  new  plant: 
16,000  circulation :  in  growing  univer¬ 
sity  and  small  industry  town.  Above- 
average  pay  plus  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Great  working  and  living  con-  | 
ditions.  Contact  Joe  Donnelly  at  Indi-  , 
ana  Evening  Gazette,  843  Philadelphia  ! 
St.,  Indiana,  Pa.-  15701:  or  call  (412)  i 
465-5555. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing  i 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc-  | 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let-  ! 
terpress  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  35-hour  week;  full  fringe  bene-  , 
fits  including  sick  pay,  retirement  and  I 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept.. 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer 
NN.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102.  ' 

WE  NEED  SIX  newspaper  web  press-  j 
men  immediately  for  night  situations 
(Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.00  for 
37%  hours.  Usual  fringe  benefits  plus 
an  excellent  employee  saving  plan.  All 
situations  are  guaranteed.  Write:  , 
Pressroom  Supt.,  Tampa  Tribune,  Box  1 
191,  Tampa,  Florida,  33601,  or  phone  ' 
813-224-7968.  j 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37%  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Flo. 
j  33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 

POTENTIAL  SUPERVISOR?  Got 
what  it  takes  to  be  a  toi)-notch  offset 
pressroom  foreman  except  the  op- 
!  portunity?  A  GROWING  daily  that 
prints  11  other  papers  hsis  it!  Six- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  crew  needs  you. 
Profit-sharing,  benefits  galore,  and 
more.  Salary  open  for  right  man. 
Zone  2.  Box  690.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Must 
have  full  knowledge  of  Goss  Community 
j  or  Color  King.  Dayton  (Ohio)  area. 
Good  starting  salary  with  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER,  semi- 
cylindrical  4-plate  width  press.  Looking 
for  settled  family  man  with  ability  to 
run  department.  .A.M.  daily — Zone  4. 
Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  largest  newspaper,  the  morning 
Casper  Star-Tribune.  Mo<iern  plant, 
with  5-unit  Urbanite,  including  process 
color  unit.  5-day  week,  7Vi  hours  daily. 
Knowledge  of  camera  and  platemaking 
processes  very  helpful.  Clean  air, 
plenty  hunting  and  fishing,  good  muni¬ 
cipal  golf  course;  sick  leave,  hospital 
insurance,  pension  plan.  No  rat  race. 
Call  Joe  Dudley,  Press  Foreman,  after 
5:30  in  the  afternoon  (mountain  timel 
AC  307  237-8451. 


HELP  WANTED 


Pressmen^— Stereotypers 

OFFSET  PREISSROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 
If  you  have  what  it  takes  to  organize 
and  direct  the  <g>eration  of  a  multi¬ 
shift  web  offset  pressroom,  then  WE 
WANT  YOU!  Located  in  the  western 
suburbs  of  Chicago,  we  are  an  expand¬ 
ing  newBpai>er-ty|)e  commercial  printer. 
We  have  a  line  of  Suburbans  ami  a 
line  of  Urbanites.  We  are  looking  for  j 
an  aggressive  leader  with  administra-  ' 
tive  and  technical  exirerience.  talents 
and  capabilities.  You’ll  earn  a  gooti 
salary  and  receive  liberal  benefits,  plus 
work  in  pleasant  surroundings.  IF 
YOU  WANT  A  CHALLENGING  JOB. 
THIS  IS  IT!  Send  resume  ami  salai-y 
re<iuirement8.  Box  804,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Production 

OFFSET  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Metropolitan  Daily  and  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  with  completely  computerized 
cold-type  composition  needs  aggressive 
man  to  supervise  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Applicant  must  have  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  composing  room  management 
including  implementing  computer  type¬ 
setting,  installation  of  quality,  schedul¬ 
ing  of  production,  cost  and  deadline 
controls.  laI)or  relations,  training,  hir¬ 
ing  of  personnel,  ami  introrluction  of 
newest  metho<ls.  E.xcellenl  salary  and 
fringe  benefits  for  person  with  ability 
to  get  top  quality  production,  on  time, 
at  lower  cost.  Write  Box  684,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Olorado 
State  University  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced.  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  operation  of  its 
offset  printing  plant.  Degree  required. 
Salary  open.  Write:  Lee  C.  Siple,  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Service, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins.  Colo. — 80521. 

MECHANICAIVPRODUCTION  Sui>er- 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  E-xcellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Eidw.  J.  Roy. 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213. 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845. 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION  EXIREMAN, 
exiierienced  on  computerized  Photon 
equipment,  mark-up,  paste-up.  super-  i 
vision.  Zone  1.  Salary  open.  Box  561,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  off.set  and  j 
letterpress,  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter  \ 
Waid.  News-Bulletin  Belen.  N.  Mex. —  ■ 
87002.  , 

APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  he  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises. 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  ! 
67501.  Ph.  (AC  816)  662-3311.  ; 

COMBINA’nON  MAN  —  Circulation 
11,500;  $3.90  per  hour;  excellent 

fringe  benefits.  Exceptionally  nice 
small  community  with  college.  Write: 
Advertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin.  Ohio — 41:883.  i 
Ph:  (419)  447-4455.  ' 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  ! 
Medium-size  New  England  daily  and  | 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  operation  including  ’ITS ; 
knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  716,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

ASST.  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area’s  leading 
evening  suburban  daily  (46.000  circu¬ 
lation)  is  searching  for  a  young  man 
to  train  as  its  Production  Manager.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  an  engineer¬ 
ing  degree,  some  newspaper  production 
experience,  a  working  knowledge  of 
new  printing  processes,  the  ability  to 
manage  in  a  unionized  plant,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  produce  efficiently  a 
quality  product. 

Immediate  duties  will  include  super¬ 
vision  of  daily  production  control,  dis¬ 
patch  Dept.,  and  recommendations  for 
future  production  method  improve¬ 
ments. 

Full  duties,  responsibilities,  title,  etc., 
will  be  transferred  from  general  man¬ 
agement  to  the  proven  candidate  in  3 
to  5  years. 

Please  send  resume  including  expected 
starting  salary  to: 

G.  C.  Cranor,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr. 

SAN  MATEO  TIMES 
P.  O.  Box  5400 
San  Mateo.  Ca.  94402 
All  replies  kept  confidential.  I 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Artists^— Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Humorous,  hard-hitting:  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST  —  graduate  —  idle  — 
seeks  position  on  art  staff.  Have  new 
ideas  to  rejuvenate  and  expand  with 
new  blood,  comics  and  advertising 
media.  Box  791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
COLLEGE  STUDE'NT,  22.  specializing 
in  satirical  humor,  can  draw  in  varie<l 
styles,  desires  summer  work.  Box  775. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIET^TEn  OFFSET  ^jfEBAMAX': 
also  experienced  in  creative  art;  now 
with  large  plant :  seeks  good  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  806  Elditor  &  Puhlisher. 


Circulation 

CM  wants  to  relocate  Zone  4-West 
Coast.  12  years’  experience  all  phases 
— daily.  Sunday — truck  routes,  etc.  Self¬ 
starter.  Highest  references — persona? 
and  success.  Promotion-mind^.  Box 
785,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AS  A  SUPERVISOR,  my  carriers  were 
tops:  as  a  circulation  manager,  our 
circulation  has  advanced  significantly 
year  after  year.  I  wish  to  relocate.  Pre¬ 
fer  Areas  5,  7.  Box  810,  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— Over  20 
years’  experience  on  85M  California 
daily.  Excellent  production  record.  Bo.x 
796,  Elditor  &  Puhlisher. 

CAM — Young  (in  20’8),  proven  record, 
love  classified  and  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  this  vital  department.  Cur¬ 
rently  producing  16  to  20%  revenue 
gains  for  medium-size  daily.  Obtained 
classified  roots  in  sales  on  115,000  and 
250,000  mid-west  dailies  and  competi¬ 
tive  230,000  metro  east-coast  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Interested  in  CAM 
for  75,000  or  larger  daily.  Consider 
No.  2  position  on  metro.  Box  819,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  AD  MAN 
wants  advancement  to  advertising 
manager.  Proven  ability  in  sales,  pro¬ 
motion,  special  sections,  layout:  solid 
background  in  display  advertising :  4 
years’  classified  manager.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


WRITESt-EDITOR-COLUMNIST.  Top 
credentials.  Hard  worker.  Seek  job 
with  challenge.  Box  729,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

EPISCOPAL  PRIEST  -  JOURNALIST 
to  do  editing,  writing  in  religion-hu- 
manities-cultural  change  areas.  Age  42. 
Degrees,  experience,  references — both 
fields.  Box  713,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 
EDUCATION  WRITER  for  major 
daily.  32,  weary  of  big  city.  Elx-editor 
large  weekly:  managing  editor  medium 
daily:  12  years’  reporting,  editing.  Box 
703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Photo-Engravers 

SPORTS  WRITER,  8  years’  experience 
desires  move.  Struni;  on  features,  game 
stories:  can  provide  top-flight  coverage. 
Box  728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  now 
with  metropolitan  daily,  seeks  post 
with  top  daily  or  magazine.  Box  705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — M.S.  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  School;  B.A..  Duke;  former  Ma¬ 
rine  Information  Officer;  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  editing,  reporting,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up  and  re-write  on  news¬ 
papers,  wire  service  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Seeks  news  or  PR  spot  in  or  near 
large  metropolitan  area.  Box  757,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  WITH  19  YEARS’ 
newspaper  and  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  return  to  daily  newspaper 
from  school  public  relations.  Looking 
for  full-time  bent  on  aggressive  daily 
as  e<lucation  writer,  reporter  of  ix)liti- 
cal,  governmental,  labor,  urban-affairs 
news,  etc.  Experience  consists  of  eight 
years  on  daily  as  editor  and  reporter 
covering  all  kinds  of  stories,  five  years 
as  feature  writer  on  large  metro  daily, 
and  six  years  as  public  information 
supervisor  for  public  school  districts. 
Go^  writer :  aggressive  reporter. 
References  and  resume  available.  Box 
787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE-ECOLOGY  WRITER,  young, 
seeks  challenging  position  on  daily : 
other  offers  considered.  Science  gradu¬ 
ate.  three  years’  of  journalism ;  also 
former  editor  of  science  publication  and 
research  writer  for  West  Coast  park 
and  recreation  department.  R.A.P., 
P.  O.  Box  15745,  Sacramento,  Calif. — 
95813. 

NEWSMAN,  over  10  years’  experience, 
seeks  reixtrting  job.  Fast  writer.  Will 
go  anywhere  in  U.  S.  for  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GETTING  BLAH! 

Young  woman  reporter,  feature  writer 
with  experience  in  photography,  art 
and  free  lancing  becoming  “blah”  in 
present  locale.  Desire  change !  Reported 
all  kinds  of  news  and  features  for 
weekly.  What  can  you  offer  me?  Prefer 
Area  3  or  4,  but  am  open.  Box  784. 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Au¬ 
to  racing  specialist.  The  most  complex 
of  sports  needs  expert  coverage — ana¬ 
lysis.  Stick  and  ball  sports  writers  just 
don't  make  it:  also  experienced  general 
assignment  and  i>olitics.  National/in¬ 
ternational  wire  service,  syndicate, 
daily,  etc.  Tired  old  ladies  need  not 
apply.  Box  788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WRITER  seeks  reporting  spot 
on  Zone  5  daily.  Talented  and  respon¬ 
sible  J-grad;  draft-exempt.  Salary  no 
problem.  Box  803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  EDITOR  of  a  successful  daily  is 
prepared  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
news  and  editorial  departments  of  your 
medium-circulation  newspaper.  Best 
t)ersonal  and  professional  references. 
Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNREFORMED  IDEALIST,  22.  would 
like  to  write  for  Zone  1  or  2  big-city 
daily.  Prefer  N.Y.  Metropolitan  area. 
Six  months’  trade  magazine ;  3% 

months’  with  N.Y.  Metroimlitan  area 
daily.  B.A.  Journalism.  Can  do  desk 
work.  Salary  wide  oijen.  Box  797,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WRITING,  GENERAL  RETORTING, 
criticism,  essay.  Samples  on  request. 
Relocate  anyhere.  (Nothing  too  small). 
Nine  years’  college  at  night.  Equiva¬ 
lent  graduate  English.  Box  773,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

25-YEAR-OLD  VETERAN:  staff  re¬ 
porter  4  years  with  major  daily;  to 
complete  4  years  in  Navy  June  15  as 
writer-PR  man.  Seeks  position  on 
medium-sized  daily  or  with  house  or¬ 
gan.  Married.  Will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER  .  .  .  highly  experi¬ 
enced  editor  of  weeklies,  industrial  pub¬ 
lications,  reporter  on  dailies,  seeks  re¬ 
turn  as  weekly  editor.  Experienced  in 
all  facets  of  hot  or  cold  type  publica¬ 
tions.  Contact  Alfred  J.  Cosman,  1547 
Bruce  Rd.,  Macedonia,  Ohio — 44056. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wants 
to  relocate  pennanently  in  Southwest. 
One  of  'over  the  hill  gang,’  age  32.  Do 
have  experience.  J-degree,  references, 
haircut,  and  am  veteran.  Box  782, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  for 
seven  years  for  major  metropolitan 
daily  plus  nine  years  on  newspapers 
elsewhere.  Awards.  B.A.  English  ma¬ 
jor.  Want  challenging  writing  job  with 
newspaper  or  magazine  in  Washington 
area.  Available  soon !  Box  789,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  AVOID  AN  INEVITABLE 
Experienced  investigative  reporter,  with 
valuable  government  background,  wants 
to  locate  in  N.Y.-N.J.  area  with  news- 
pa|)er  or  magazine  offering  today  and 
tomorrow  to  avoid  going  PR  route  for 
mortgage  and  growing  fiimily  ex¬ 
penses.  Box  i818.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWESTERNER  with  strong,  versa¬ 
tile  background  in  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  and  pro<luction  loves  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  wants  to  relocate  there.  Box 
832,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  Sport-s  Editor.  Writer. 

15  years’  N.Y.  paper.  Age  38.  Highest 
credentials.  Will  trade  only  for  right 
six>t  in  South  Florida.  Box  831,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  B.S.  in  home 
ec-journalism  seeks  exciting  job.  Has  | 
fashion,  feature,  magazine  experience  | 
plus  enthusiasm !  Box  827,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JUNE  GRAD  WITH  WET  | 

FEET  EAGER  TO  SWIM 
27.  single,  4  years'  Navy  electronics.  . 
Managing  Editor  Bemidji  State  student 
weekly  6  months.  Good  credentials.  Ex-  I 
perienced  organizer --campaigner.  De-  I 
sire  feature  or  PR  work  ;  photo  exi^ri-  ; 
ence.  Like  to  write,  travel,  campaign,  j 
John  Fellows,  5328  Elliot  Avenue  So.,  , 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — 55417.  j 

EMPLOYED  COPYRBIADER  wishes  to  ; 
relocate  Aug.  1.  Extensive  experience. 
Knows  layout.  Prefers  features,  amuse¬ 
ment  or  finance.  No  drifter.  (Age  50). 
Box  826,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WHAT’S  NEWS? 

Young  ‘pro’  knows  both  old  and  new 
definitions  and  how  to  mix  them.  Top 
metro  and  grassroots  working-executive 
can  fire  up  your  daily  as  news  etlitor 
or  managing  editor.  Box  8.36,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

FIRST-RATE  WRITER-BffllTOR,  7 
years’  news  experience,  seeks  work  in 
N.Y.C.  Married.  B.A.,  references.  Box 
823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER,  5 
years’  with  metro  paper.  Quit  to  write 
novel:  novel  written;  now  on  the 
bricks.  Want  to  find  new  home.  Only 
gutsy  editors  nee<l  to  reply.  Salary 
open.  Box  822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOT’NO  WOM.tN  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
4  years’  newspajter  experience  as  re¬ 
porter.  photographer,  editor.  seeks 
challenging,  creative  position  on  maga¬ 
zine  or  Sunday  supplement  as  writer- 
photographer.  B.S.  degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Prefer  Areas  1,  2  or  9.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  able  to  for¬ 
mulate  policy  independently  or  to  work 
with  large  staff.  Box  820,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MATURE  DESKMAN  seeks  spot  with  I 
metlium  or  small  daily.  Pay  range:  I 
$150.  Bast  Coast  preferretl.  Box  816,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


WRITER,  EDITOR,  JOURNALIST.  PR.; 
Real  pro.  Seeks  position  in  London. 
Mature,  versatile,  can  travel.  Willing 
to  take  trial  i)erio<l  in  States  before 
departure.  Box  824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOULD  LIKE  OPPORTUNITY  to 
learn  every  phase  of  newspaper  work 
with  a  weekly  or  small  offset  daily. 
Am  33.  experienced  in  sales  and  lay¬ 
out.  Prefer  Ky.  Tenn.,  or  Fla.  Bo.x 
814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR  looking  for  chal-  ! 
lenging  feature-writing  position  (maga-  j 
zine  preferable)  in  N.Y.C.  Newspai)er  | 
experience,  100,000  metro  daily;  edi-  I 
torial  experience  in  N.Y.C.  Strong  i)ro-  j 
duction  knowledge.  Imaginative  mind. 
Hard  worker.  Box  812,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER,  administrator,  non-profit  i 
medical  'IW-PR.  Ex-newsman,  creative,  I 
productive.  Box  809,  Editor  &  Pul)-  1 
lisher. 

I’M  30  BUT  IT’S  NOT  THE  END 
Now  an  editor  on  top  East  Coast  daily. 
I’m  seeking  |)ost  as  key  or  sui)ervisoi'y 
editor  on  smaller  daily  or  magazine. 
Have  heavy  editing  experience.  Enjoy 
close  work  with  staff.  Area  2.  Box 
821,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WELL-ROUNDED  NEWSMAN.  47.  All 
phases,  heavy  writing,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  editor,  rewrite,  city  editor,  copy- 
rim.  slot:  city  editor  metropolitan 
daily.  Business  world  foundation, 
travelled.  Seek  challenge.  Box  807,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER — varied  experience  in  news 
and  in  state  government  (game  and 
Fish,  Education) — seeks  job-involve¬ 
ment  plus  future.  Zones  1.  2,  3  and  5. 
Available  now!  Crile  Bevington.  Jr., 
2018-A  Lebanon  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
—37210;  or  call  (615)  883-3937. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER,  newspaper  train¬ 
ed  all  departments;  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  including  offset.  Permanent.  'Texas 
or  Southwest.  Box  709,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  30,  award-win¬ 
ning  work  in  stills  and  films.  Experi¬ 
enced  writer.  Malcolm  Davies.  Box 
4054,  Roanoke,  Va. — 24015;  or  'phone 
(703)  343-7185. 

AWARD-WINNING  FEMALE  J-GRAD 
22,  with  experience  on  suburban  daily, 
seeks  challenging  photo  job.  Area  is 
no  limitation.  J.  Hartman,  13l  Com¬ 
monwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. — 02216. 


Pressmen—Stereolype.rs 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Elxcellent 
background  knowledge  and  experience 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  I  year’s  letterpress  anil 
5  offset  Urbanite.  Presently  Superin¬ 
tendent:  prefers  same  position.  Box 
335  Editor  b  Publisher. 

PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
model  E  and  A;  offset  and  letterpress. 
Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN,  27,  thoroughly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotyiie 
work,  desires  to  relocate.  Box  74.">, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free—ljonce 

GREECE 

Veteran  newspaperman:  15  years’  free 
lance  in  Athens.  Undertakes  commis¬ 
sions 

NEWSPAPER  -  MAGAZINE  -  RADIO 
Regular  rates.  Payment  on  acceptance. 
No  expenses  unless  travel  involved. 
Vic  Walker.  Dimoharous  39,  Maraslion, 
Athens  601,  Greece. 

EUROPE 

Working  journalists  on  extended  tour 
seek  news,  feature,  photo  assignments. 
Flexible  itinery — tell  us  where,  what 
you  want.  We’ll  get  it  after  July  1. 
Box  776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ORIENT  FEATURES— Eight  years’  re¬ 
porting  from  Southeast  Asia.  India. 
Travel,  political,  cultural.  Samples, 
references  on  request.  Regular  rates. 
Payment  on  acceptance.  Box  839,  Eli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
,  work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 
Box  378,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET.  LP 
30-year-old.  married:  presently  fore- 
'  man  of  paper  and  commercial  shop. 

!  Know  paste-up,  camera  (color  separa- 
:  tion),  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo 
typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states. 

I  Sam  McMichael,  550  'O’  Street.  N.  W.. 
I  Ephrata,  Wash.— 98823.  (AC  609)  SK 
i  4-4010. 


Production 

OFFSET  SPECIALIST 
Man  with  exceptional  cold-type  offset 
ability  desires  change.  Completely 
capable  of  converting  your  own  plant 
from  letterpress  to  offset,  or  cutting 
costs  in  your  present  offset  or  letter- 
press  shop.  A  competent  journeyman 
on  almost  all  offset  equipme.'.t,  as  well 
^  a  proven  administrator.  Job  desireil 
is  a  general  manager  or  production 
manager.  Write  Box  778,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists  j 

MACHINIST — All  hot  metal  machines, 
mixers,  quadders,  saws,  TTS,  TOU, 
Elrods,  Strip  casters,  Ludlows ;  some 
electronics  and  Linofilm.  Former  head 
machinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is 
TTS  perforator  operator.  Fairchild  and 
Star.  Ad  set  and  mark-up  for  IBM 
1130.  Union.  Box  611,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

j 

HEAD  MACHINIST— Experienced  con-  j 
version  by  60M  daily  as  head  machinist  j 
and  production  foreman  with  men  and 
women.  Strong  maintenance  on  Photon 
560,  713,  Intertype,  TTS  Linotype,  ; 

Elektrons,  mixers,  peripheral  equip-  . 
ment  on  1130  IBM  system.  Young  man 
— will  relocate.  Box  588,  Editor  4  j 
Publisher.  j 

MACHINIST,  34,  12  years’  exi>erience; 
fully  experienced  all  types  of  composing 
room  equipment;  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will  I 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  Eklitor  4  i 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EX-NEWSMAN,  AITTHOR,  excellent 
record  with  top  TV,  radio,  print  media : 
non-profit  field.  Box  715,  Eiditor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  col¬ 
lege/company  PR  spot  in  native  South¬ 
west.  Newsroom  background ;  J-de¬ 
gree:  publications  exi>erience;  veteran  : 
samples  upon  request.  Box  774,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN,  33. 
degree,  seeks  stimulating  working  man¬ 
agement  PR  or  communications  post 
with  well-established  organisation.  Cre¬ 
dentials:  The  AP,  corporate  PR  and 
publications  (top  200  corporations), 
news  bureau  management ;  advertising 
and  photo  basics.  Five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  now  $10,000.  No  N.Y.C. 
Box  813,  EJditor  4  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  college,  indus¬ 
trial  association  PR/publication  job. 
Box  829,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

ASNE  president’s  views  on 
problems  editors  face 


Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  delivered  his 
maiden  address  as  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  at  Vancouver,  B.C., 
May  18.  Following  are  his 
thoughts  on  the  major  problems 
facing  editors  today: 

None  of  us  in  the  business, 
lan  escape  awareness  nowadays 
that  we  are  not  quite  so  popu¬ 
lar  with  our  public  as  we  are 
among  ourselves.  They  not  only 
fail  to  admire  us,  they  seem  in 
increasing  numbers  neither  to 
trust  or  respect  us.  They  do  not 
give  much  of  a  damn  for  the 
great  service  which,  we  keep 
telling  ourselves,  we  perform 
for  them.  And  as  for  our  idea 
that  there  is  something  un¬ 
touchable,  almost  sacred,  about 
our  right  freely  to  perform  this 
service — an  idea  that  was,  of 
course,  the  starting  point  of 
constitutional  freedom  in  this 
country — the  public  nowadays 
clearly  has  very  little  interest 
in  it,  or  understanding  of  it. 

I  don’t  think  it’s  any  exag¬ 
geration  to  suggest  that  the 
press — and  when  1  use  that 
term  I  mean  to  include  TV,  ra¬ 
dio  and  magazines,  as  well  as 
newspapers — the  American 
press,  I  say,  and  the  concept  of 
press  freedom,  is  under  more 
serious  attack  today  than  at 
any  time  in  this  century. 

Agnew  and  Carmichael 

,  Spiro  Agnew  and,  let’s  say, 
Stokely  Carmichael  are  equally 
eloquent  in  denouncing  us  for 
being  biased  against  their 
points  of  view.  Students  and 
their  professors  denounce  us  as 
reactionary  tools  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment — while  the  red  necks 
believe  we  have  fostered  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  country  by  build¬ 
ing  up  the  revolutionaries.  Gov¬ 
ernment  toys  with  the  notion  of 
using  the  subpoena  power 
against  our  reporters  and  their 
notes,  and  the  notion  of  using 
its  licensing  power  to  coerce 
television  networks  and  sta¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  gov¬ 
ernment  considers  cutting  off 
financially  hard-pressed  news- 
})apers  from  broadcast  proper¬ 
ties  which  they  have  built  up 
through  many  lean  years.  Gov¬ 
ernment  denies  the  press  its 
proper  access  to  records  and 


proceedings  that  ought  to  be 
public.  A  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Violence  Commission 
seriously  proposes  licensing  of 
newsmen.  And  so  it  goes — a 
very  long  list  of  ills,  indeed,  if 
w  e  wanted  to  complete  it. 

But  by  far  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  our  present  predi¬ 
cament  is  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lic,  all  too  obviously,  either  sides 
with  our  critics,  or  doesn’t 
care.  Survey  after  survey 
shows  this  is  so.  Colorado  high 
school  students  recently  were 
asked:  “To  what  degree  do  you 
believe  local,  state  or  federal 
governments  should  control  the 
mass  media?” — with  regard  to 
a  series  of  vaguely  -  defined 
improprieties  such  as  “deroga¬ 
tory  statements  about  people”, 
or  “evidence  preceding  a  crimi¬ 
nal  trial”,  or  “obscene  words 
and  pictures”,  or  “statements 
promoting  communism”.  In  ev¬ 
ery  category,  a  plurality  of  the 
students  said  government 
should  “rigidly  control”  the 
press.  The  next  largest  group 
thought  government  should  ex¬ 
ert  “.some  control”.  Only  a  tiny 
minority  felt  government 
should  not  control  the  press  at 
all. 

Keep  reports  Iriilliful 

Now  let  me  pause,  as  the 
saying  goes  nowadays,  to  make 
one  thing  perfectly  clear. 
Newspaper  stories  or  broadcast 
news  reports  should  not,  in  my 
view,  make  derogatory  state¬ 
ments  about  people,  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  legal  rights  of 
defendants,  or  be  obscene,  or 
promote  communi.sm.  On  the 
U’n!^hinffto7i  Star  as  on  most 
new's  -  gathering  organizations, 
we  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  to  trying  to  keep  our 
reports  truthful,  fair,  clean  and 
free  of  idiological  taint.  That  is 
what  editors  are  for.  Further¬ 
more,  we  want  to  work  with 
any  group,  in  or  out  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  can  help  us  do  a 
more  responsible  job — as  our 
friends  of  the  bar,  for  instance, 
have  been  helping  us  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  problems  of  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity.  But  these  are  our  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  answers  must  be 
our  answers,  not  those  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  is  no  problem 
of  today’s  press  which  can  be 
helped  by  any  form  of  govem- 
1  ment  control.  There  is,  more¬ 


over,  no  problem  of  govern¬ 
ment — no  ill  afflicting  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  other  words — ^which  can 
be  cured  by  controlling  the 
press. 

This  is  so  obviously  true,  in 
the  context  of  American  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  one  almost  blushes  at 
having  to  state  it.  The  point, 
however,  I  remind  you,  is  that 
today  a  very  great  number  of 
people  in  this  country  seem  to 
have  forgotten  this  truth,  or 
have  stopped  believing  it. 

Zcngor  not  proud 

Very  well,  what  do  we  do 
about  it  ?  What  stance  should 
w'e  take  in  response  to  this  at¬ 
tack  on  the  very  basis  of  our 
function  in  society?  I  suggest 
that  the  response  we  have  been 
making  is  weak  and  wrong; 
that  we  must  find  a  better  way 
of  getting  our  message  across. 

John  Peter  Zenger  would  rot 
have  been  proud  of  our  per¬ 
formance.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  Agnew  business. 

Mr.  Agnew  is  the  critic  who 
has  most  surely  captured  our 
attention,  commands  the 
greatest  public  support,  and 
personifies  our  troubles  with 
the  government.  He  was  at  it 
again  over  the  weekend,  in  case 
you  missed  it.  They  asked  him 
in  a  TV  interview  whether  he 
thought  there  should  be  a  cool¬ 
ing  of  rhetoric,  as  the  Pre.s- 
ident  has  suggested.  Mr.  Ag¬ 
new  said  yes — and  the  place  it 
should  begin  is  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  some  eastern  newspa¬ 
pers.  Well,  speaking  as  one 
eastern  newspaper  editor,  one 
with  generally  Republican  and 
moderately  conservative  lean¬ 
ings,  I  find  Mr.  Agnew  and  his 
“Mighty  Mouth”  performance 
acutely  embarrassing.  I  think 
he  is  doing  more  than  any  oth¬ 
er  American  to  polarize  the 
countr.v  at  a  time  when  it  least 
needs  it.  But  that  is  another 
story.  What  concerns  us  here  is 
the  attack  on  our  business 


which  he  unleashed  quite  a 
while  ago  and  of  which  this 
jibe  on  Sunday  morning  was 
only  the  latest  round. 

Interprets  thrust 

The  Vice  President,  you  will 
remember,  warmed  up  with  a 
superficial  and  typically-in- 
temperate  thrust  at  the  televi¬ 
sion  news  medium,  which  he 
followed  later  by  taking  on  cer¬ 
tain  elements  of  the  newspaper 
press.  No  one  familiar  with 
newspaper  operations  could  fail 
to  realize  that  Agnew  simply 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  in  those  and  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  may  be  because  I  know 
much  less  about  television 
news,  or  it  may  be  because  one 
always  takes  less  umbrage 
when  a  competitor  is  attacked, 
but  I  confess  that  I  personally 
felt  he  had  a  slight  point  in  the 
TV  speech.  I  do  think  TV’s  bias 
shows  more  dramatically  than 
our  own — and  I  do  think  net¬ 
work  television  is  tied  tighter 
to  the  liberal  political  position 
than  are  the  newspapers,  with 
their  much  greater  diversity  of 
views.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Ag¬ 
new  coupled  his  attack  on  net¬ 
work  policies  with  a  sly  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  government’s  licens¬ 
ing  power  over  TV  stations, 
and  that  was,  of  course,  not  a 
nice  thing  for  him  to  do. 

But  what  was  our  response 
to  all  this?  Both  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  broadcasters,  al¬ 
most  with  one  voice,  immediate¬ 
ly  declared  that  the  news  media 
were  being  intimidated.  We  re¬ 
ally  did  not  concern  ourselves, 
in  our  reaction,  with  questions 
as  to  the  validity,  or  lack  there¬ 
of,  in  the  Vice  President’s  criti¬ 
cisms.  Our  principal  concern 
seemed  to  be  that  Agnew,  a 
high  official  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  had  made  rude  remarks, 
and  vaguely  threatening  ges¬ 
tures,  and  that  this  was  insup- 
(('•nitiniied  on  jxifje  50) 
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”Mr.  President,  we  are  ready” 


“The  CompStar  is  complete.  The 
project  specifications  of  100  newspaper 
lines  per  minute  have  been  met.” 

Five  years  ago  the  president  of  Star 
Parts  Company  assigned  the  Research 
Department  the  ta$k  of  designing 
and  building  a  high-speed,  economical 
photo-composing  machine.  Other 
requirements  included  a  type  face 
range  from  5  point  to  18  point,  the 
capability  of  accepting  justified  or 
unjustified  tape,  and  compatibility 
with  wire  service  standards. 


The  latest  electronic  development 
were  investigated  and  incorporated 
into  CompStar  design.  Trade  ! 
requirements,  based  on  extensive 


market  research,  were  studied,  refined 

and  updated.  Star's  45  years  of 
composing  room  know-how,  and  its 
modern  typographic  experience  were 
^  important  parts  of  the  project. 

Now  the  CompStar  is  ready.  Star’s 
research  and  engineering  executives 
can  proudly  report,  “Mr.  President, 
we  are  ready.” 

STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JEKSEY 
A  Dataacan  company 
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All  words  spell  Washington 

recrudescence  bouillon  accession  dinosaur  casserole  pirouette 
Can  you  spell? 

The  words  above  are  those  by  which  champions  won  at  the 
regional  level  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee  this  spring.  The  young 
men  and  women  who  spelled  them  correctly  will  be  the 
74  spellers  in  Washington  the  week  of  June  1  to  participate  in  the 
43rd  annual  competition  sponsored  by  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  58  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 

They  will  come  to  prove  their  skills  as  spellers,  and  to  enjoy  the 
nation’s  capital,  make  new  friends,  and  thrill  to  the  excitement  of 
a  national  competition. 

From  Maine  to  Okinawa,  we  welcome  them. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST  HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  A  TIMES  STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD  POST 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVEUND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN  JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE 
NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS  SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  t  TIMES  STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.I  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.I  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
Qanaral  Advartising  Daparlmant,  200  Park  Avanua,  Naw  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Datreit  Laa  Angalaa  Philadalphia  San  Francisco 


